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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
The Governess. By the Countess of Blessing- 

ton. 2vols.12mo. London, 1839. Long- 

man and Co, 
In this publication, Lady Blessington appears 
to have entertained a double object: firstly, the 
essential one of amusing her readers; and, 
secondly, the benevolent one of interesting 
society for the class of persons of whom her 
Governess is the type. And no class more 
deserves the general sympathy. Where one 
belonging to it is comfortable or happy, fifty 
are the reverse,—subject to many caprices, 
mortifications, and insults, and rendered miser- 
able by the struggles of a sensitive spirit to 
endure an anomalous position of apparent equal- 
ity and real dependence. Well educated, or 
at least taught those acquisitions which are 
deemed the female accomplishments of our 
day ;—in nine cases out of ten superior to the 
parties by whom they are employed ;—often 
subjected: to vulgar, purse-proud tyranny ;— 
in some instances exposed to the insults of 


seduction; and seldom, indeed, treated with! station of life. 
the feeling and consideration their relative con-| gon, 


dition ought to secure, there are no individuals 
within the whole circle of domestic and family 
arrangements so much to be pitied as the mis- 
called governesses, who are ruled by mammas, 
if they are not also by spoilt, headstrong, and 
tormenting children. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances the labour of tuition is 
irksome enough, but attended by extraneous 
inconveniences and troubles, it must be most 
intolerable. We never could fancy what mis- 
taken notion inspired the bard who described 
it to bea 
‘* Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
‘To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind !” 


Alas! the poet was a visionary, not a teacher ; 
what he knew of study was gathered in the 
breathing green fields, under the blue and 
voiceless canopy of heaven, not in the close 
school-room or the noisy nursery, with their 


‘abused furniture and dingy roofing. Lady 
Blessington has taken a more just and accurate 
view of the subject; and her work is calcu- 
lated, we trust, to produce beneficial impres- 
sions where they are so much and so widely 
wanted. 

The beautiful portrait of the Governess by 
Parris, and engraved by Mote, as a frontis- 
piece, predisposes us in the cause of the heroine. 
But much annoyance and wrong as she suffers 
in this fiction, she is fortunate when compared 
to the mass of her actual companions. 

Well born, and having received a really good 
education, and, better than all, being blessed 
with a fine disposition, Clara Mordaunt, an 
orphan, and reduced to poverty, undertakes 
the office of a governess for subsistence, and 
passes through the ordeal of several families. 
The diorama of their moving figures is replete 
with talent and observation. The mercantile 
Williamsons, with three girls, are succeeded by 
Mrs. Vincent Robinson, an absurd and heart- 
less pseudo Blne, who, through her cruel affecta- 
tions, murders a grand-niece whom she adopts 
for the sake Of interesting éclat ; and she is, in 
furn, followed by the noble house of Axminster, 








and if by the selfish and abominable Man- 
warrings. The other leading characters are 
Mrs. Waller, the aunt of Clara, and a pattern 
of all that is estimable in the sex; Abraham 
Jacob, a truly benevolent Quaker, and his affec- 
tionate daughter Rachael; Mrs. Marsden, a 
wealthy Creole, with her son Hercules, a gen- 
tleman who stands upon no ceremonies in the 
pursuit of what may be personally agreeable to 
him; O’Leary, a capital Irishman in a low 
station ; and the hero, Clarence Seymour. But, 
beyond these, we have the servants’ halls, and 
such a variety of the high-life-below -stairs 
gentry ——so amusing and so true, that we must 
confess our surprise where Lady Blessington 
could pick out the information she has herein 
so skilfully exhibited. There is no caricature ; 
and whilst the fantastic tricks of the order, 
from butler and housekeeper to scullion and 
housemaid, are whimsically traced, the allow. 
ance of good human feelings is fairly made, | 
and the weaknesses counterbalanced by the, 
better qualities which are to be found in every) 
The Marsdens, mother and | 
are the most original characters: the, 


‘cigar at them !’ 


than the regulated fare for the coachman and 
the person who moved the luggage. Betsey 
was in the act of assisting Clara into the stage- 
coach, when Mr. Seymour came forward from 
the crowd, and, respectfully bowing, offered 
his arm to Miss Mordaunt to enter the coach ; 
and having performed the same service towards 
Betsey, followed, and seated himself vis-a-vis 
to the former. They had scarcely been seated 
in the coach, when the voice of Mr. Hercules 
Marsden was heard, loudly demanding in 
which coach Miss Mordaunt was? No satis- 
factory answer being given to this question, 
he added —‘I mean a devilish pretty girl, 
though rather palish in the face, with a pair 
of eyes so full of fire, that I might light my 
This refined compliment drew 
a peal of laughter from the assembled crowd of 


‘eads and coachmen, and induced Clara to 


shrink instinctively into the corner of the 
coach, in order to avoid observation. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hercules Marsden, having pro- 
truded his head into several of the vehicles, at 
length advanced it into that in which our he. 
roine was seated, and, discovering her, uttered 


former a mighty favourite with us, the latter,|an exclamation of delight, somewhat between a 
perhaps, a little outré; but his extravagances | laugh and a shriek. ‘So I have found you at 


are so indispensable to the story, that they) 
could not be dispensed with. When the go-, 
verness is despatched to the country-house of 
the Williamsons, an extract will afford some 
idea of the manner and matter of the whole :— 

“On arriving at the White Horse Cellar, 
whence the stage-coaches depart, the vehicle in | 
which Miss Mordaunt sat was quickly sur- 
rounded by three or four men vociferating 
their offers of service to assist her, and remove 
her luggage to another coach. One seized her 
trunk, and another grasped her carpet-bag, but 





last, my pretty one ! and, judging by your looks, 
you don’t seem overjoyed to see me! I judged 
you could not be very far off, when I spied this 
gentleman,’ pointing to Mr. Seymour ; ‘ for I 
noticed yesterday that you seemed to under- 
stand each other pretty well, though you did 
not exchange as many words as looks; and 
I dare be sworn you had settled together to 
travel down in the same coach—eh ! I have not 
guessed amiss, have I? Your blushes, my 
pretty one, convince me of the fact!’ While 
\this ubservation was uttering, accompanied by 


their possession was contested by two or laced Povey. winks and smiles, Mr. Hercules Mars- 


of theix companions, who one and all vehe- 
mently asserted that each had first opened the 
coach-door, and consequently had the best right 
to remove the lady’s luggage. The coachmen 
of various stages came up, with cigars occupy- 
ing one corner of their mouths, and both hands 
placed in the pockets of their huge coats, and 
asked if ‘miss would please to go by their 
coach?” * Take her to Staines, Hounslow, or 
Bagshot, in less than no time—best coach on 
the road—would have her and her luggage 
stowed away in a ji‘fy.’ ‘Going to Winsor 
or Ampton Court, ma’am ?” asked a second ; 
‘start in five minutes—go ten miles an our.’ 
‘ Healing or Hacton, miss ?’ inquired another ; 
‘capital coach—just going.’ Clara shrank 
back affrighted and confused, her auricular 
faculties stunned by the din of so many rough 
voices, and her olfactory ones no less disagree- 
ably assailed by the mingled odours of spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. Lucky for her was it 
that Betsey [her companion, the housemaid] 
was not a novice in such scenes, for, with a 
self-possession that evinced her experience in 
them, she named the coach to which she gave 
the preference, dismissed the rival disputants 
for the removal of the luggage, consigning it to 
one of whom she had some previous know- 
ledge. She then helped Miss Mordaunt 
through the noisy crowd, and pertinaciously 
resisted every attempt to extort a Jarger sum 


den stood on the coach step, and the cad 
having come to ask if he was to take a seat, 
as they were going to start, he answered—‘'T'o 
be sure I will take a seat; why, you spooney, 
this,’ pointing to Clara, ‘is the lady I have 
been in search of, and now I have found her, 
I will not easily lose sight of her again, I can 
tell you! How much am I to pay, eh?’ 
‘Vone pound height shillings, sir, is the fare.’ 
‘ Here’s two sovereigns; and hark ye, pay all 
the expenses and keep the change; but let me 
have no bother, d’ye hear?’ ‘The cad bowed 
low, pulled the front lock of his hair, shewed a 
set of very yellow teeth, and retreated, mutter- 
ing to some of the bystanders, ‘I say, yonder’s 
a prime chap, ain’t he? Vy, he’s given me a 
matter of seven and sixpence for myself, though, 
dang me, if I can tell for what ! He’s as comi- 
cal a blade as I’ve clapped my two good-looking 
eyes on these seven years!’"” 

A piece of fun, descriptive of the mamma of 
this precious whelp, who arrives long after her 
dutiful cub and the rest of the party, will enter- 
tain our readers. After some conversation 
about her mischances on the road, Mrs. Mars- 
den remarked :— 

“* Well, you English are the drollest people 
in the world, though represented to be naturally 
grave, and more prone to giggle than even the 
niggers are with us. Why, at every inn where 
we changed horses, and through every village 
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where we passed the folk did nothing but grin, 
shout aloud with rude mirth, and point to 
Cupid and Venus on the coach-box, as if they 
never had seen two people of colour before ; and 
the poor creatures were so mortified and 
ashamed, that I quite pitied them.’ ‘I thought 
how it would be, mother,’ said her hopeful son 
to Mrs. Marsden, ‘when you were making 
such ridiculous figures of the two blackies ;' and 
here he indulged in a peal of laughter at the 
recollection of the dresses she had provided for 
them in London. ‘Hercules, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to laugh in the face of your 
own mother—that you ought; and as for the 
dresses, what could be more genteel?” ‘Why, 
didn’t I tell you that Cupid’s black face, peep- 
ing out from a flaxen wig, would set the whole 
country laughing?’ ‘And didn’t I see with 
my own eyes all the smartest carriages in Lon- 
don driven by servants in flaxen wigs? And, 
therefore, as Cupid was to sit on the box, why 
not have him dressed as well as those I had 
seen ?? ‘ Mother, you will be the death of me,’ 
interrupted Mr. Marsden, still continuing to 
laugh most boisterously. ‘Only fancy, Mr. 
Seymour, a nigger with a white wig, a silver- 
laced hat, a sky-blue coat lined with scarlet, a 
waistcoat and unmenftionables of scarlet like- 
wise, white stockings, and shoes and silver 
buckles, and a gold-headed cane in his hand to 
complete the picture!’ ‘And what could be 
more genteel, I should like to know?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Marsden; ‘ why, it was exactly, 
and in every particular, like the dress that 
I saw worn by a nobleman’s coachman in Lon- 
don, except that in place of a gold-headed cane 
he had a whip. The whole dress pleased 
me so much, that I ordered Cupid’s to be pre- 
cisely like it.’ Even Mr. Williamson, though 
little given to mirth, could not resist laughing 
at the naive acknowledgment of Mrs. Marsden ; 
and his hilarity was increased when Mr. Mars. 
den related, that not only did his mother copy 
the livery of a nobleman in London, but abso- 
lutely wanted to have the arms and coronet on 
his carriage painted on hers. ‘And why not, 
if it pleased me?’ demanded she. ‘ Wasn’t 
my money as good as his? and so I told the 
jackanapes of a coachmaker, when he objected 
to copy them. I’ve no notion of the Harry- 
stockrycy, as these same noblemen are called, 
thinking no one is to have a crown on his car- 
riage except them; for, to my thinking, all who 
can pay for it ought to have what they liked 
painted on their chaises.’ ‘And so you car- 
ried the point about the crown as yon call it ?’ 
asked her son. ‘To be sure I did,’ replied the 
lady, triumphantly. ‘And when the coach- 
maker asked me if I was a wife or a widow, 
saying that that made a difference, for if I was 
a widow, I must have the arms in a lozenge, I 
told him I’d have no such thing, for I couldn’t 
abide lozenges, though they might be good 
for a cough, but that I’d have a sugar-cane 
painted instead, as ’t was by sugar-canes I had 
come by my fortune. He stared like a stuck 
pig, and began to grin; but I told him I'd 

ave no carriage from him unless he painted 
the crown and sugar-cane on it. Then he 
asked ‘if I had no arms ?’—‘ Why, are you 
blind, man ?’ said I, ‘don’t you see ’em ?’ and 
I held out mine, and then he grinned again, 
and I got angry. So says he, ‘Madam, it is 
the general custom for widows to have their 
arms painted in a lozenge on their carriages, 
or else to have their cipher.’—I couldn’t make 
head or tail out of all this ; so then he asked me 
what was my name, and I told him Bessy 
Marsden. Then said he, ‘I will put the let- 
ters B. M. under the crownet,’ I think he cal-\ 





led it; ‘but I once more beg leave to inform 
you, madam, that no ladies have a right to 
a crownet except ladies of rank.’ ‘ Right, 
or no right, I will have it,” says I.’ ‘Yes,’ 
interrupted her son, laughing loudly, ‘and I 
told you before his face that the cipher B. M. 
would stand for Betty Martin; which, as your 
right to a coronet was all in my eye, would be 
very appropriate.’ ‘ You need not remind me 
of your rudeness,’ said Mrs. Marsden, ‘for I 
remember it full well, and also how the coach- 
maker began to giggle at your speech. He 
must have thought you a nice dutiful son, that 
he must; but what would people say if they 
knew that ever since that day you seldom call 
me by.any name but Betty Martin?’ ‘ But 
you have not told us, mother, how Venus was 
dressed to take her seat on the box?’ asked 
Mr. Marsden, winking at Mr. Seymour, who, 
disgusted at seeing his endeavours to turn his 
parent into ridicule, looked unusually grave 
and repulsive. ‘ She was dressed quite genteelly, 
I can tell you,’ replied the lady. ‘She wore a 
straw-coloured silk bonnet, with pink roses in- 
side, a pea-green silk gown, a crimson China 
crape shawl, a pair of mosaic gold bracelets, and 
had a pink parasol in one hand, and a bright 
yellow reticule in the other.’ ‘Oh! ye gods, 
ye gods, hear this!’ exclaimed Mr. Hercules 
Marsden; ‘a straw-coloured bonnet with red 
roses, coming in delicate contact with a nigger’s 
face ; and, seated by this delectable creature, 
fancy Cupid in a flaxen wig, and sky-coloured 
and scarlet livery! Oh! I shall die with laugh- 
ing at the mere notion ;’ and, suiting the action 
to the words, he indulged in the most uproar- 
ious mirth. ‘And yet my mother sees nothing 
ridiculous in all this, and is astonished that the 
people laughed outright at every village and 
post-house they passed on their route.’ ‘ How 
can you be so unfeeling as to laugh at what 


gave these poor faithful creatures pain ?’ said 


Mrs. Marsden. ‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Hercules—that you ought. I’m sure 
I quite felt for them when they came whim- 
pering to me, complaining at the inn where we 
stopped to dine, that while they were partaking 
their repast all the people of the house came 
around them laughing and giggling in their 
faces.’”” 

Miss Mordaunt is dismissed by Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, and when she ‘was on the point of 
leaving the house, she was surprised by a visit 
from Mrs. Marsden, who addressed her in the 
following words :—‘So, you are going, miss— 
what's your name ?—I never can recollect it.’ 
*Mordaunt, madam,’ said Clara, ‘ Well, you 
are turned away, I find,’ resumed Mrs, Mars- 
den. ‘ Mrs. Williamson is very angry, as well 
she may be: but, as I told her, it was not your 
fault if her husband chose to take a fancy to 
you, and a fancy he has taken to you, beyond 
all doubt ; for, afraid of her as he generally is, 
he boldly took your part in my presence an 
hour ago, and declared you had never given 
him the least reason to suspect your virtue. 
‘ Then why did she write to you ?’ asked, natu- 
rally enough, Mrs. Williamson. ‘ Because I 
had written to her,’ replied he. ‘What! you 
shocking, wicked man! you dare to acknow- 
ledge that you have written to her!’ ‘ Yes, 
I prefer incurring your unjust anger,’ said he, 
‘to concealing the truth, or allowing any mis- 
interpretation to be given to the conduct of an 
innocent young woman.’ Now this I thought 
very good-natured of him,’ said Mrs. Marsden, 
en parenthése, ‘and very different from. what 
my husband, poor dear Mr. Marsden, used to 
do; for whenever I found him out in his tricks, 
and that was, goodness knows, very often, he 
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always declared that he was an innocent man, 
but that it was those wicked jades, the young 
negresses on the plantation, that were always 
falling in love with him. Ah, bless my soul ! 
how angry I used to be, and how many times I 
have been to the Obeah woman to procure 
fetish to punish those artful tempters of my 
poor husband. But all that is past and gone, 


|and I now think so little about it, that I am 


even surprised poor Mrs. Williamson can be so 
angry at her husband falling in love with you.’ 
‘Madam, I must entreat you to dismiss this 
erroneous impression from your mind,’ inter- 
rupted Clara. ‘Of course you deny it,’ 
answered Mrs. Marsden ; ‘and as for me, I 
don’t care a pin whether it be true or false.’ 
Clara looked the astonishment she felt. ‘ Only,’ 
resumed Mrs. Marsden, ‘don’t try to deceive 
me, for it’s no kind of use ; you won’t get me 
to believe that a sensible man, like Mr. 
Williamson, who knows the value of money as 
well as any one, would send you a present 
if he was not in love with you. He swears 
you returned it immediately, and has even 
shewn his wife a letter in which he says you 
enclosed it ; but she says this is a story got up 
between you to deceive her, and she won't 
believe a word of it.’ Clara looked distressed 
and impatient, and was about to indignantly 
assert her own and Mr. Williamson’s innocence, 
but Mrs. Marsden foiled the attempt by adding 
—‘ Don’t interrupt me; it is perfectly imma- 
terial to me, whether the story is true or false ; 
what I wish to say is, that as you are dismissed 
from this situation, and are to be sent away 
without a character, I renew the offer I before 
made you through my sou, and will take you 
as my companion, give you a good salary, good 
living, and not too much to do; and if you con- 
tinue to please me, take you back with me to 
Jamaica when I return, where you may marry 
a rich planter, and become as well to do in the 
world as some of those who now turn up their 
noses at you. I liked you from the first ; for, 
whatever people may say, I think you a pretty- 
behaved young person, and Hercules has taken 
such a fancy to you, that he has made a point 
of my engaging you.’ ‘ This very circumstance, 
madam, did no other obstacle exist, would form 
an insurmountable one to my accepting your 
offer. To the continued persecution of your 
son do I owe the false and humiliating position 
in which I have found myself placed, ever since 
he commenced it; and I hardly expected, 
madam, to find you willing—nay anxious, to 
receive under your roof a young person towards 
whom you were aware your son entertained 
dishonourable sentiments and intentions.’ ‘ How 
can you blame me for wishing to have under 
my roof a person whose presence there would 
induce my son to remain at home with me? 
If you were a mother, and of an only son, like 
my Hercules, you would not be surprised at 
this. Now, there’s a good little pickaninny, 
don’t be obstinate, but agree to come and live 
with us. Hercules will be in such a passion 
with me if you persist in refusing ; and who 
knows to what rash act he may be driven! for 
the poor dear soul has not been used to have 
his wishes crossed.’ ” 

This is humorous enough, but we must be 
chary in our long extracts : here is a short one, 
and very characteristic of the man of business— 
the benevolent Abraham Jacob, who has saved 
our heroine from much evil :-—~ ” 

‘“*T have caused (he tells her) the furniture 
of thy departed aunt to be sold, and have vested 
the produce in the three per cent funds, in 
thy name. Thon shalt see the account when 
thy health is re-established." *O! I do not 
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require to see any account,’ exclaimed the still 
weeping Clara ; ‘ I am sure that all which you, 
my kind, my excellent friend, have done, is 
right.’ ‘Nay, maiden, but this is not wise, 
nor businesslike. Even between the dearest 
friends a strict examination of all pecuniary 
transactions should take place ; for it satisfies 
both parties, and thou must acquire habits of 
business and circumspection. It was the want 
of these essentials, nay, these indispensables in 
business, I should say, that led to the ruin of 
thy poor father. He trusted to others, which 
served not them (for injudicious confidence 
seldom does), and lost himself. I require even 
my daughter Rachael to render me an account, 
every week, of all disbursements made through 
her; so that thou, who art even as another 
daughter unto me, seeing that thou hast no 
other earthly father, must become punctual 
and regular in all pecuniary transactions.’ ” 

This is genuine City, and often much insisted 
upon on the eastern side of Temple Bar. It 
must be owned, most generally by the wealthier 
members ; but, nevertheless, the principle is not 
amiss to be observed by all sorts of people, in 
trade and out of it. 

Mrs. Vincent Robinson, with her patched-up 
publications, her toadies, and her follies, will, 
we fear, be recognised by most folks who move 
in the literary circles of the metropolis. Her 
grand soirée with the King of Oude, and his 
apposite and satirical remarks, is a scene which 
Hogarth might have painted. Her “I'd be a 
Sparrow ” as a companion to * I’d bea Butter. 
fly,” is a “love” of a hit ; but the whole is no 
less ludicrous than possible. 

The perilous example of Lady Axminster, 
the glories of the Reward-hunting O’ Leary, the 
gourmandism of the beastly Manwarrings, are 
all to the purpose and clever ; and the invention 
of Ascot Heath for the winding up, is one of 
the best contrivances we ever met with for 
effecting that difficult point in a probable 
manner, 

Altogether this is a lesson not to be lost on 
those who have families and hire governesses. 
The application is somewhat biting, but if 
rightly understood, it will produce very bene- 
ficial effects. 





l. The Comic Almanack for 1840. With 
Twelve Illustrations of the Months by G. 
Cruikshank. London, Tilt. 

2. The Weather Almanack for 1840. By P. 
Murphy. Whittaker and Co. 

3, The New Explanatory, &c. Almanack. By 
J.Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. Harvey and Dar- 
ton. 

4, The Historical, Moral, and Weather Al- 
manack. Orr and Co, 

5. The New Weather Almanack, &c. By Al- 
bert Kenchen. Groombridge. 

6. The Lunar Almanack. By St. John Ox- 
ford. Painter. 

Ir we are not now weatherwise, we must be 

otherwise; for here are predictions enow to 

set up a prophet even in his own country. And 
then, after foreseeing all the ways the wind shall 
blow,—all the tornadoes, breezes, airs, and 
zephyrs, which are to predominate over the 
twelve months of 1840, have we not George 

Cruikshank’s laughing gas, which is always 

welcome, summer or winter, spring or autumn ? 

In his this year’s Comic, the story of the “* Bar- 

ber and his Family,” raised to sudden wealth, 

is humorous and characteristic ; and the twelve 
engravings which illustrate it, full of all the 
artist’shumour, “A Drop-sceneat the Opera ;” 

“ A finishing touch at Billiards ;” “ The Tour- 

nament ;"’ * Notice to Quit ;”? “ Overboarded 


and Underlodged,” are excellent: but all are 
good and laughable. As a piece of the ‘‘ Lite- 
rary,” we shall only give “ The Eglintoun 
Tournament,” under the month of August :— 
«Oh! that Ayr tournament in that ere shire; 
With lots of tlemen in maie attire, 
And many a Don and many an Skvire ! 
Took several days and lots of knights to mount; 
And a great many pages to recount 
Its deeds of glory—Chivalry their fount! 
Though lances shivered (and no wonder, for 
’T was cold and rainy), no sword flesh'd its hilt ; 
And we’d pass all unnoticed : but, O, lor! 
We draw our own existence from a Tilt /” 

Besides the principal embellishments we have 
noticed, every body is aware, for every body 
sees the Comic, that there are also headings 
to the months, little border cuts, and the grand 
hieroglyphic for the approaching year. The 
last being of a serious, mysterious, and highly 
important order, it becomes our duty (which, as 
loyal subjects and lovers of the fine arts, we 
perform with joy and alacrity) to lay it before | 
the public. See, as the soothsayer (and in sooth 
he says well) tells us :— 

“ Now, high in the mid-heaven, behold A/- 
bertus Sagittarius as the Cupid Archer, driving 
his love-dart through the window of that con- 
stellatory hotel, known in great and little 
Britain by the sign of the Virgo and Crown. 
Behold the Miss is hit. This is portentous of 
Hymen; but other high men, lo! are typified 





in those dejected falling stars, pursuing their 
downward decadence from the court-yard of 


the palatial Inn. Now, then, shall marriage 
spread wide its pinions among people of all 
opinions, and the cord of Concord shall be tied. 
See that gorgeous hecatomb of hearts, which the 
young trump, Love, fires and inspires with 
fame and flame. He, behold, is the rightful 
Duke of Victoria ; husbanding his resources, 
and yet setting the tide of conquest through the 
world. Baby linen becomes shortly at a pre- 
mium, and my art foresees a prevalence of Sun 
and Air! Whirled into fire, see the political 
world, and ire burst from the soil of Jre-land. 
In fancy, I behold the flames, now in in-fancy, 
mount and swell. Jack Frost sits melancholy 
mad, and burns his fingers by the blaze he 
essays to raise; but there are other Jacks that 
want roasting, which the courteous reader will 
smoke. The broils are not over; and though 
the fierceness of the fire of politics will not eva- 


|porate the Thames, yet, from Westminster to 


the Tower, it shall send forth a hissing noise. 
But sit thou lightly on thy throne, Victoria! 
for the tumult shall be tumultum in parvo ; and 
thy people, convinced that it was infra dig. to 
abandon the spade for the pike, and assume the 
habits of the rake, will leave the fields of specu- 
lation for those of agriculture; and their sons 
and daughters, emulating thy good example, 
will betake them to arts of husbandry, cast 
away their divisions for multiplication, and thus 
enjoy the Irish sunshine of a genial reign.” 





As’ the symbol of the greatest event in the 
month nearest to us—.for what is the meeting 
of parliament, or the dismissal of ministers, to 
the truck system and the dismissal of the dogs ? 
—we here insert the “Jolly Dogs” of January 
Ist. From that era, and for a long season, 
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October has its bier, and is naturally devoted 
to ‘* Medical Students,”’ who are painted to the 


sausages, polonies, &c. &c. will, it is supposed, 
be cheaper ;* and the office of the dog’s-meat 
man a sinecure. They are almost mad with 
pleasure: not so the unhappy man who looks 
so scaly. 


life—in London. Behold the scientific raga- 
muffins !. 











* The fall in price, in q of railroad throw. | 
ing so many post and stage-coach horses out of employ, 


did not last above seven months. Soe ‘* Statistics of 


Kurope,” passim, 
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As samples of the side-blows, we find place | and the mighty Nimrod, this periodical flourishes 
for a fine conception of ‘* Red Deer, after | highly. 
Landseer ;’’ and the ** Brougham Butterfly,” a | 
sweet piece of metempsychosis, after a late, we 
rejoice to add, most ground-less rumour. 





With regard to our other friends, whose 
lucubrations head this notice, we have to state 
that—2. Murphy Primus sticks to his text. 
He insists upon it that his principles for calcu- 
lating the weather and its changes are well 
founded, and only require time to carry them 
to a degree of perfection which will leave 
nothing more to be desiderated. 3.. Rowbo- 
tham’s is adapted for persons in trade, and 
useful in that respect. 4. Zhe Historical 











The Landscape Gardening and Landscape 
Architecture of the late Humphrey Repton, 
Esq. &c. ; with a Biographical Notice, Notes, 
&e. J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &e. &e. 
8vo. pp. 619, with 253 Engravings on Wood. 
London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

A work on landscape gardening, with the 

names of Repton and Loudon appended to it, 

cannot fail to arrest the attention of every one 
interested in the subject; and, in fact, the 

volume before us might almost be called a 

manual of the art. 

Landscape gardening may be considered, to 

a certain extent, as one of our oldest arts; for 

as soon as mankind began to enclose land, the 

idea seems to have arisen of so decorating it as 
to distinguish it from the wild natural scenes 
that were as yet unappropriated. Thus land- 
scape gardening, in its first stage, consisted in 
making the ground on which it was exercised 
as unlike nature as possible; and hence we 
have the hanging gardens of Babylon; the 


is by the Marquess Moscati, and, if true,|straight walks and endless fountains of the 


Heaven help the Whigs next year ! 


5. The| Athenians; and the geometric gardens and 


New Weather is meteorological and Mur-| closely clipped trees of Pliny. It is true that 


phytic,—with what success, time must deter- 


| 


some glimpses of a different taste presented 


mine; and The Lunar follows in the same| themselves from time to time,—such as the 
|gardens which Tacitus tells us were laid out 


track with equal pretensions, though smaller 
bulk. 

Upon the whole, one thing is evident to us ; 
and it is, that if we pin our faith to these guides 
we shall be sure to be right: for if one fails us 
another will not; if one misses, another must 
(probably!) hit. For example, on New Year’s 


Day, Cruikshank (funny fellow!) assures of | 


nipping frosts and driving snows (thick-soled 
shoes and double hose) ; Murphy, is ‘‘ Change- 
able; Moscati, ‘* Light fog and rain ;” Ken. 
chen, “ Fair;” and Oxford, ‘ Fine and dry.” 
The odds, one in favour of its being one or 
t’other. February Ist is in the same succes. 
sion of oracles (omitting Cruikshank); ** Fair 
and frost ;” ‘* Overcast, light clouds;” ‘* Hard 
frost ;” and ‘Overcast, hazy, rain or sleet.” 
March 1st — ‘* Changeable;” “ Rain and 
snow ;” “ Fair;” and “ Cloudy, cold winds, 
and showers.” April-fool day — ‘* Change- 
able ;”” * Fine, and light clonds ;” “ Change. 
able ;” and “ Fair, partial showers.” ‘I'o con- 
clude the year—‘ Hazy ;” ‘“* Thick fog, and 
then frosty ;” ‘ Fair and frosty ;” and ** No 
settled frost, though very cold.” And so good 
night to 1840 and its Almanacks. 

Yet not quite :—The One Sheet Sporting Al- 
manack (Baily aud Co.) has since come to hand, 
with a clever head-piece of “ Ascot new Stand” 
and the races. It is capitally filled with all 
sorts of sporting intelligence for the ensuing 
year; and speaking of which, reminds us how 
much we have been pleased with a paper by 
Lord W. Lennox, giving an account of the 
origin and progress of the celebrated Goodwood 





for Nero, &c.,—but these appear to have been 
only dictated by caprice, and to have had very 
little effect on the great mass of mankind. 

A taste for formal gardens thus generally 
prevailed from the earliest times of which we 
read till the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, when, in the reign of Anne, a new 
spirit seemed to spread itself abroad. This re- 
markable change is generally attributed to the 
ridicule thrown on the topiary art and its acces. 
sories, the formal walks and parterres of the 
geometric style, by the wits of the age; but 
the fact is, that its cause was more deeply 
seated. The face of the country was changed ; 
straight woods, and the clipped hedges of en- 
closed fields, were to be found every where; 
and a formal garden presented only a miniature 
picture of the surrounding farm. An imita- 
tion of wild nature, such as was now rarely to 
be seen, became, therefore, the distinguishing 
mark of a pleasure-ground; and it became, 
also, n mark of wealth, as only the rich could 
afford to leave ground undivided into fields. 
This, then, was the real cause of the introduc- 
tion of the natural style of landscape garden- 
ing ; and its first professors, Kent, Brown, &c., 
instead of leading the public taste, only fol- 
lowed it. 

It is the natural consequence of any sudden 
change, that its first professors should fall into 
extravagance ; as when men become disgusted 
with any habits in which they have long indulged 
they rush as far from them as possible. This 


: | was pre-eminently the case with the first land- 
races (at his brother’s, the Duke of Richmond), | scape gardeners, who practised the natural 
in the December No. of the Sporting Review.| style; and the places they laid out bore about 
What with that well-written article, and the | the same relation to the real perfection of the 
contributions of the clever editor, “Craven,” art, as prose run mad does to poetry, It is, 





however, equally natural for all extravagance 
to cure itself in time; and about the period 
when Repton first began to practise the art of 
landscape gardening, the taste for it was suffi. 
ciently sobered down to allow him to shake off 
the trammels of precedent, to bring his own 
good sense and good taste into play. This then 
it is that renders the works of Repton so truly 
valuable to all who wish to study landscape 
gardening; and Mr. Loudon deserves the 
thanks of his compatriots for having put them 
in a cheap and accessible form. 

Having said thus much of the nature and 
purport of the work, we have only to give an 
example of its style; and for this purpose we 
shall make a few extracts, taken almost at 
random, from its pages :— 

‘“‘ Where the ground naturally presents very 
little inequality of surface, a great appearance 
of extent is rather disgusting than pleasing, 
and little advantage is gained by attempts to 
let in distant objects ; yet there is such infinite 
beauty to be produced by judicious management 
of the home scenery, as may well compensate 
the want of prospect. There is always great 
cheerfulness in a view on a flat lawn, well 
stocked with cattle, if it be properly bounded 
by a wood at a distance, neither too far off to 
lessen its importance, nor too near to act as a 
confinement to the scene, and which contributes 
also to break those straight lines that are the 
only causes of disgust in a flat situation. Un- 
even ground may be more striking as a picture, 
and more interesting to the stranger’s eye; it 
may be more bold, or magnificent, or romantic, 
but the character of cheerfulness is peculiar to 
the plain. - = ° Vastness of ex. 
tent will no more constitute greatness of cha- 
racter in a park, than a vast pile of differently 
coloured building will constitute greatness of 
character in a house. A park, from its vast 
extent, may perhaps surprise, but it will not 
impress us with the character of greatness and 
importance, unless we are led to those parts 
where beauty is shewn to exist, with all.its in- 
terest, amidst the boundless range of undivided 
property.” 

The following observations will shew the 
good sense and good feeling of Mr. Repton, 
and how thoroughly he jidentified himself with 
the sentiments of those whose grounds he was 
employed to embellish :— 

‘* In this country there will, I hope, for ever 
exist different orders and degrees of society, 
which most generally depend on the propor- 
tion of property, either inherited by indivi- 
duals, or procured by fortune ; and so long 
as such distinctions remain, it will be proper 
that the residence of each should be marked 
by such distinct characters as may not easily 
be mistaken. Before the introduction of 
modern gardening, there always existed a 
marked difference betwixt the residence of the 
landlord and that of his tenant, not only in the 
size and style of the house itself, but in that 
also of the land immediately adjoining. The 
importance of the mansion was supported by @ 
display of convenience, rather than of beauty; 
and thus the hall-house was distinguished from 
the neighbouring cottage, not by the extent of 
lawn, or the variety of landscape, but the quan- 
tity of barns, stables, and offices, with which it 
was surrounded ; and, as our ancestors thought 
a certain degree of gloom and confinement ne- 
cessary to greatness, the views from the win- 
dows were confined by lofty walls, surrounding 
quadrangular courts, or the kitchen-garden, 
which being felt as an object of the greatest 
convenience, was d d the properest object of 





sight from the principal apartments. This taste 
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in gardening continued long after the vaulted 
kitchen, the buttery-hatch, the carved cellar- 
door, and other internal marks of hospitable 
splendour had been banished by modern im- 
provements in architecture. It is now acknow- 
ledged that gloom is not necessary to magnifi- 
cence, that liberty is “not incompatible with 
greatness, and that convenience is not the sole 
object of ornament ; for though such things as 
are useful may occasionally be ornamental, it 
does not follow that ornaments must always be 
useful ; on the contrary, many of those produc- 
tions of the polite arts which are most admired, 
are now merely considered ornaments, without 
any reference to their original uses. This is 
confessedly the case with works of painting and 
sculpture (except in that inferior branch of 
each which relates to portraits), for whatever 
might be the original uses of pictures or statues, 
they are now only-considered as ornaments, 
which, by their number and excellence, dis- 
tinguish the taste, the wealth, and dignity of 
their possessors. ‘To use these internal marks 
of distinction only, might be prudent in those 
countries where it would be dangerous to dis- 
play any external ornaments of grandeur: but 
rank and affluence are not crimes in England ; 
on the contrary, we expect to see a marked 
difference in the style, the equipage, and the 
mansions of wealthy individuals ; and this 
difference must also be extended to the grounds 
in the neighbourhood of their mansions, since 
congruity of style and unity of character are 
amongst the first principles of good taste.’’ 

We shall now extract one of Mr. Loudon’s 
notes, as a specimen of the manner in which 
that gentleman has executed his task. Mr. 
Repton had quoted with approbation Burke’s 
assertion that ‘* No work of art can be great, 


but as it deceives; to be otherwise, is the; 


prerogative of nature alone.” 
position Mr. Loudon observes :-— 


“This is, unquestionably, a false principle, | 
It is} 
possible, indeed, that Burke may have intended | 


though laid down by so great a master. 





cannot be very accurately defined, from we late 
and hurried glance we have had of it; but its 
spirit may be partly guessed from the only ex- 
tract we have been able to choose out of its 
varied pages. It is seldom we, of pacific dis- 
positions, like to interfere in belligerent affairs, 
and especially in those in which our contem- 
poraries may be engaged. There is, however, 
so much of pluck and bottom in the stand-up 
fight between Capt. Marryat and the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” that we fancy a peep at the 
fray will amuse and interest the reader, and 
the literary world in general, as much as it has 
done ourselves. The gloves are fairly off, and 
the set-to both vigorous and scientific. As 
bottle-holders, it is our office to afford the aid 
of a clear stage and no favour :—so we offer the 
following piece of hitting right and left ; and 
hope our friend, Miss Martineau, will take 
example by us; and if she cannot bring the 
‘* Edinburgh,” alias Auld Reeky, to the scratch 
again, act upon a hint, to be found in this 
paper, and give the Captain a sound towelling. 

** The art of reviewing may be compared to 
French cookery; it has no medium—it must 
either be first-rate or it is worth nothing: nay, 
the comparison goes much further, as the at- 
tempt at either not only spoils the meat, but 
half poisons the guests. The fact is, good re- 
viewing is of the highest order of literature, for 
a good reviewer ought to be superior to the 
party whose writings he reviews. Such men 
as Southey, Croker, and Lockhart, on the one 
side; Brougham, Fonblanque, and Rintoul, 
on the other, will always command respect in 
their vocations, however much they may be 
influenced by political feelings, or however 
little you may coincide with them in opinion. 
But, passing over these, and three or four more 
cordons bleus, what are reviewers in general ? 


On this pro-;men of a degree of talent below that of the 


author whose works they presume to decide 
upon; the major portion of whom, having 
failed as authors, are possessed with but one 
feeling in their disappointment, which is to 


it to be taken in some sense which we do not! drag others down to their own debased level. 
clearly perceive ; but whether we consider it as| To effect this, you have malevolence substituted 


an isolated sentence, or take it in connexion 
with what goes before and after in the * Essay 
on the Sublime,’ &c., it appears to us alike 
false. A marble statue is a work of art, and 
one which all allow to be great ; but in what 
respect does it deceive? If coloured so as to 
resemble nature, it might possibly * deceive,’ 
and be mistaken at a distance for a living 
being; but it would cease immediately to be 
admired as a work of art, and be looked on as 
an attempt to deceive the spectator, by making 
him believe it a work of nature. 
word ‘great,’ the idea of magnitude is in- 
tended, the principle appears to us to be equally 
false. The Doric columns at the London 
entrance to the Birmingham Railway, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, are, undoubtedly, great ob- 
Jects—that is, objects of great magnitude ; the 
columns are great as compared with other 
columns, and St. Paul’s is great as compared 
with other churches ; but surely they are not 
the less great to those who know their real 
height, than to those who are ignorant of it, 
or who imagine it to be greater than it is.’’ 

In conclusion, we have only to give our 
warm commendation to the getting up of the 
book and the execution of the wood-engravings ; 
some of which, particularly those of the Pavi- 
lion at Brighton, are very beautiful. 








CAPT. MARRYAT’S AMERICA. 
Vols. III. and IV. Longman and Co. 
THE nature and contents of this continuation 


If, by the} 





for wit, and high-sounding words for sense ; 
every paltry advantage is taken that can be 
derived from an intentional misrepresentation 
of your meaning, and (what is the great secret 
of all) from unfair quotations of one or two 
lines, carefully omitting the context—an act of 
unpardonable dishonesty towards the author, 
and but too often successful in misleading the 
reader of the ‘ Review.’ By acting upon this 
last-mentioned system, there is no book, what- 
ever its merits may be, which cannot be mis- 
represented to the public: a work espousing 
atheism may be made to appear wholly moral ; 
or the Holy Scriptures themselves condemned 
as licentious and indecent. If such reviewing 
is fair, a jury may, upon a similar principle, 
decide upon a case by the evidence in favour of 
the prosecution ; and beauty or deformity in 
architecture be pronounced upon by the exami- 
nation of a few bricks taken out from different 
portions of a building. That, latterly, the 
public have been more inclined to judge for 
themselves, than to pin their faith upon re- 
views, is certain; nevertheless, when what is 
termed a ‘slashing article’ upon a popular 
work makes its appearance, the public are too 
apt to receive it without scrutiny: Satisfied 
with the general effect, as with that produced 
in a theatrical representation, they do not bear 


=|in mind that that which has the appearance of 


gold would prove, upon examination, to be 
nothing more than tinsel. Were all reviewers 
to be reviewed by authors, as well as all authors 








by reviewers, the authors would have the best 
of it in the mélée. Again, were reviewers 
obliged to put their names to their several 
articles, there would be a great difference in 
their style ; but, secure in their incognito from 
the disgrace of exposure, they make no scruple 
to assert what they well know to be false, and, 
coward-like, to assail those who have seldom an 
opportunity, whatever may be their power, to 
defend themselves. Never, perhaps, was there 
a better proof of the truth of the foregoing 
observations than is afforded by the article in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ upon the first portion 
of my work on America; and as I have some 
pages to spare, I shall now take the unusual 
liberty of reviewing the reviewer. First, let 
me introduce to the public the writer of the 
article—Miss Harriet Martineau. My readers 
may inquire how I can so positively make this 
assertion? I reply, that it is owing to my 
‘craft.’ A person who has long dealt in pic. 
tures will, without hesitation, tell you the 
name of the painter of any given work: a 
shepherd with a flock of three or four hundred 
sheep under his charge will know every one of 
them individually, although to people in ge- 
neral one sheep is but the counterpart of the 
others. Thus, there are little varieties of 
style, manner, and handling of the pen, which 
become evident to practised writers, although 
they are not always so to readers. But even 
if these peculiarities were not sufficient, the 
manner in which the article is managed (the 
remarks of Miss Martineau upon the merits of 
Miss Martineau), in my mind establishes to 
conviction, that the major portion of the 
article, if not the whole, has proceeded from 
her pen. ‘This is a matter of no consequence ; 
and I only mention it that my readers may 
understand why Miss Martineau, who forms so 
prominent a feature in the Edinburgh article, 
will also occasionally appear in mine. My 
reply, however, is not addressed to her, but to 
the Edinburgh reviewer. I have no doubt the 
reviewer will most positively deny that Miss 
Martineau had any thing to do with the review 
of my work: that of course. With his permis- 
sion, I will relate a little anecdote. * When 
the Royal George went down at Spithead, an 
old gentleman, who had a son on board, was 
bewailing his loss. His friends came to console 
him. ‘I thought,’ observed one of them, 
‘that you had received a letter?’ ‘¢ Yes,’ 
replied the old gentleman, ‘ but it was from 
Jack himself.’ ‘ Well, what more would you 
have ?’ ‘Ah,’ replied the old gentleman, ‘had 
it been from the captain, or from one of his 
messmates, or, indeed, from any body else, it 
would have consoled me; but Jack—he is such 
an incorrigible liar, that his very assertion 
that he is safe, convinces me that he has gone 
to the bottom.’’ Now, my opinion of the 
veracity of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ may be 
estimated by the above anecdote; the very 
circumstance of its denial would, with me, be 
sufficient to establish the fact. But to proceed. 
The * Review’ has pronounced the first portion 
of my work to be light and trifling, and full of 
errors ; it asserts,-that I have been hoaxed by 
the Americans ; that I am incapable of sound * 
reasoning ; cannot estimate human nature 3 
and, finally, requests as a favour that I 
will write uo more. Such are the general 
heads of the * Review.’ Now, here we have 
a strange inconsistency, for why should the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ if the work be really 
what he asserts it to be, ‘light and trifling,’ 
&c., waste so much powder and shot upon 
a tomtit? Why has he dedicated twenty- 
seven pages of ponderous verbosity to so light 
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and trifling a work ? How seldom is it that 
the pages of the ‘ Quarterly’ or ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ condescend to notice even the very best 
of light literature! Do they not, in their 
majesty, consider it infra dig. to review such 
works, and have not two or three pages be- 
stowed upon them been considered as immense 
favour on their part, and a high compliment to 
the authors? Notwithstanding which, we have | 
here twenty-seven pages of virulent attack | 
upon my light and trifling work. Does not) 
the Edinburgh reviewer at once shew that the} 
work is not light and trifling? Does he not| 
contradict his own assertions, by the labour} 
and space bestowed upon it? Nay, more, is it} 
not strange that he should think it necessary 
to take the unfair advantage of reviewing a 
work before it is half finished, and pounce upon 
the first portion, with the hopes of neutralising 
the effects which he evidently dreads from the 
second, I will answer the question for him. 
He indulges in his precipitate and unmeasured 
attacks, because he feels that the work is written 
in a style that will induce every one to read it ; 
because he feels assured that the occasional, and 
apparently careless hits at democracy, are only 
preparatory to others more severe, and that 
these will come out in the second part, which 
will be read with as much avidity as the first. 
He perceives the drift of the work; he feels 
that it has been purposely made amusing, and 
that it will be more injurious to the cause 
which the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ upholds than 
a more laboured treatise ; that those who would | 
not look at a more serious work will read| 
this, and that the opinions it contains will be| 
widely disseminated, and impressed without the | 
readers being aware of it; moreover, that it will | 
descend to a class of readers who have hitherto! 
been uninformed upon the subject: in short, he} 
apprehends the greater danger to his cause from 
the work having, as I have said, been made 
amusing, and from its being in appearance, 
although not in reality, ‘light and trifling.’ 
I candidly acknowledge that the reviewer is 
right in his supposition: my great object has 
been to do serious injury to the cause of de- 
mocracy. To effect this, it was necessary that 
I should write a book which should be univer- 
sally read—not merely by the highly educated 
portion of the community, for they are able to 
judge for themselves ; but read by every trades- 
man and mechanic; pored over even by milli- 
ners’ girls, and boys behind the counter, and 
thumbed to pieces in every petty circulating 
library. I wrote the work with this object, 
and I wrote accordingly. Light and trifling 
as it may appear to be, every page of it (as I 
have stated) has been the subject of examina- 
tion and deliberation: it has given me more 
trouble than any work I ever wrote; and, my 
labour having been so far crowned with success, 
I trust that I shall have ‘done the state some 
service.’* The review in the ‘ Edinburgh’ will 
neither defeat nor obstruct my purpose, as that 
publication circulates chiefly among those classes 
who have already formed their opinions ; and 
I have this advantage over it, that, as for one 
that reads the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ fifty will 
read we work ; so will fifty read my reply 
who will never trouble themselves about the 
article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ And now 
let us enter a little into detail. The reviewer 
finds great fault with my introduction, as being 


_* «A very acute reviewer has observed of my first por- 
tion, that there always appeared as if there was some- 
thing left behind and not told. He was right; I have 
eritered into every subject just as deeply as I dared to 
venture, without wearying the class of readers for whom, 
although not avowedly, yet in reality, the work haschiefly 
been written. The second portion will, therefore, be 
found almost as light and trifling as the first,” 











wholly irrelevant to the ‘ Diary’ which follows 
it. I admit, that if it were an introduction to 
the ‘ Diary’ alone, there then would be some 
justice in his remark. But such is not the 
case: an introduction is, I believe, generally 
understood to refer to the whole of the work, 
not a portion of it; and now that the work is 
complete, I leave it to the public to decide 
whether the introduction is suitable or not, as 
bearing upon the whole. I believe, also, it is 
the general custom to place an introduction at 
the commencement of a work ; I never heard 
of one being introduced into the middle or at 
the end of it. The fault, therefore, of its im- 
puted irrelevancy is not mine: it is the re- 
viewer’s, who has thought proper to review the 
work before it was complete. He quotes me, 
as saying, ‘Captain Marryat’s object was to 
examine and ascertain what were the effects 
of a democratic form of government upon a 
people which, with all its foreign admix- 
ture, may still be considered as English ;’ 
and then, without waiting till I have com- 
pleted my task, he says, that the present 
work ‘has nothing, or next to nothing, to 
do with such an avowal.’ Whether such an 
assertion has any thing to do with the work 
now that it is completed, I leave the public to 
decide. The reviewer has no excuse for this 
illiberal conduct, for I have said, in my Intro- 
duction, ‘ In the arrangement of this work, I 
have considered it advisable to present to the 
reader first, those portions of my‘ Diary’ which 
may be interesting, and in which are recorded 
traits and incidents which will bear strongly 
upon the commentaries I shall subsequently 
make ;’ notwithstanding which, the reviewer 
has the mendacity to assert that, ‘ not until 
the last paragraph of the last volume, does he 
learn for the first time that the work is not 
complete.’ I will be content with quoting his 
own words against him,—‘ A habitual story- 
teller prefers invention to description.’ The 
next instance of the reviewer’s dishonesty is, 
his quoting a portion of a paragraph and reject- 
ing the context. He quotes, ‘I had not been 
three weeks in the country before I decided 
upon accepting no more invitations, charily as 
they were made ;’ and upon this quotation he 
founds an argument that, as I did not enter 
into society, I could of course have no 
means of gaining any knowledge of American 
character or the American institutions. Now, 
if the reviewer had had the common honesty to 
finish the paragraph, the reason why I refused 
the invitations would have been apparent; 
‘because I found that, although invited, my 
presence was a restraint upon the company, 
and every one was afraid to speak.’ Perhaps 
the sagacity of the reviewer will explain what 
information I was likely to gain from people 
who would not open their mouths. Had he 
any knowledge of the Americans, he would ad- 
mit, that they never will venture to give their 
opinions in the presence of each other ; it was 
not that they were afraid of me, but of each 
other, as M. Tocqueville has very truly pointed 
out in his work. Moreover, I have now, for 
the first time, to learn that the best way of ar- 
riving at the truth is to meet people who are on 
their guard, and whose object is to deceive. 
There is a malevolent feeling in the assertion, 
that I have treated all other previous writers 
on America with contempt ; and here again he 
intentionally quotes falsely. My words are 
‘ the majority of those who have preceded me.’ 
As nearly as I can reckon, there have been 
about fifty works published on America, out of 
which there are not ten which deserve atten- 


tion; and the ample quotations I have made 








from M. Tocqueville, Captain Hamilton, and 
others, in corroboration of my own opinions, 
fully evince the respect I have for their writ- 
ings. In fact, the whole article is a tissue of 
falsehood and misrepresentation, and so weak 
that hardly one of its positions is tenable. Can 
any thing be more absurd, or more shallow, 
than to quote the Missisippi scheme and Mr, 
Law as a proof that the French are, as well as 
the English and Americans, a speculative na. 
tion : one solitary instance of a portion of the 
French having, about sixty or seventy years 
ago, been induced to embark their capital, is 
brought forward, while the abject supineness of 
the French population of Lower Canada, in 
juxtaposition with the energy and enterprise 
of the Americans, has for half a century stared 
us in the face! The reviewer has the kindness 
repeatedly to inform me that I have been hoax- 
ed by the Americans, and, most unfortunately 
for himself, he has brought forward the ‘ Origi. 
nal Draft of the Declaration of Independence’ 
as a proof of it. That he would be very glad to 
prove it to be a hoax, I believe; as it is asad 
discovery, and one which the American demo- 
crats should have kept secret. That the Ameri- 
cans did hoax Miss Martineau, and that they 
would have hoaxed me if they could, I admit; 
but even the reviewer must acknowledge that 
they would not hoax themselves. Now it so 
happens, that this document, which has not 
long been discovered, is in the splendid public 
library of Philadelphia: it has been carefully 
preserved in a double plateglass frame, so as to 
be read on both sides without handling ; it is 
expensively mounted, and shewn to every visi- 
tor as a great curiosity, as it certainly is, the 
authenticity of it being undeniable, and ac- 
knowledged by the Americans. The paragraph 
which was expunged is verbatim as I gave it— 
a paragraph which affords more proof, if further 
proof were necessary, that Jefferson was one of 
the most unprincipled men who ever existed. 
The reviewer recommends my perusal of the 
works of this ‘ great and good man,’ as Miss 
Martineau calls him. I suspect that I have read 
more of Mr. Jefferson and other American 
authors than ever the reviewer has; and I 
consider the writings of this Father of Demo- 
cracy, opposed to his private life, to be a re- 
markable type of democracy in theory and in 
practice. To borrow a term from the review- 
er, those writings are ‘ brave words,’ to proceed 
from an infidel, who proved his ardent love of 
liberty by allowing his own children to be put 
up to auction at his death, and wear away 
their existence in misery and bondage. I 
cannot help here observing a trifling incon- 
sistency on the part of the reviewer. After 
lauding the Father of Democracy, and recom- 
mending me to read his works; after sneering 
at our aristocracy, by observing, ‘that no kind 
of virtue that we have heard of can suffer much 
from the loss of a court and of a hereditary 
nobility ;’ after, in short, defending and up- 
holding democracy in every page, all of a 
sudden the reviewer turns round and says, 
‘We are no general admirers of democracy.’ 
Indeed ! if not general, you certainly appear 
to be particular admirers ; and if neither gene- 
ral nor particular, may I inquire what the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ has been frothing, fizzing, 
hissing, and bubbling about, like a tea-kettle 
in a passion, for these last twenty years? 
Never was there a more convincing proof of 
the boldness and arrogance which reviewers 
(trusting to the irresponsibility arising from 
their concealment) assume, than is afforded by 
the following passage in the Edinburgh ar- 
ticle sx‘ An ardent pursuit of wealth and deep 
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religious feelings go very well together.’ It is | 
not for me to reply to the reviewer in this) 


instance ; 1 must hand him over to higher au- 
thority. I must oppose the everlasting doc- 
trines of inspiration to the cold, heartless, and 
arrogant philosophy of an Edinburgh reviewer. 
In vain are we again and again forewarned in 


the Scriptures against the love of money; in| 
vain has our Saviour denounced it; in vain| 


have the apostles followed in his steps. Let 
the reviewer, if he ever has looked into the 
Bible, refer to the epistles to the Colossians 
and to the Ephesians. St. Paul declares that 
covetousness is idolatry. Hear also what he 
sayeth to Timothy: ‘ But they that wish to 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many fvolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.’ * For 
the love of money is the root of all evil.” Our 
Divine Master is even more explicit, for he 
says: ‘No servant can serve two masters; 
for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Yecannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ Thus says our Lord—now hear 
the Edinburgh reviewer: ‘An ardent pursuit 
of wealth and deep religious feelings go very 
well together.’ Here the Edinburgh reviewer 
has placed himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
The Holy Writings assert most positively and 
repeatedly one thing, while he asserts another. 
If, therefore, he acknowledge the Scriptures, 
he must at the same time acknowledge his 
own grievous error, and, I may add, his deep 
sin: if, on the contrary, he still hold to his 
own opinion, hath he not denied his faith, and 
is he not worse than an infidel ? The reviewer 
sneers at my observation, that ‘ Washington 
had no power to control the nature of man.’ 
It may be, as he observes, a very simple re- 
mark ; but, at all events, it has one advantage 
over his own, which is, that it is a very true 
one. Miss Martineau makes an observation 
in her book, which is quite as great a truism 
as mine; for she also says that *‘ Human 
natnre is the same every where.’ How far I 
have succeeded in my analysis of human na- 
ture it is not for me to decide ; but that it is 
the same every where I will now venture to 
support by something more than assertion on 
the part of Miss Martineau. When I was at 
Boston, in company with some of the young 
ladies, the conversation turned upon Miss 
Martineau, with whom they stated that they 
had been intimate. Naturally anxious to know 
more of so celebrated a personage, I asked 
many questions. I was told much to interest 
me, and, among other little anecdotes, they 
said that Miss Martineau used to sit down 
surrounded by the young ladies, and amuse 
them with all the histories of her former loves. 
She would detail to them, ‘ how Jack sighed 
and squeezed her hand; how Tom went down 
on his knees; how Dick swore and Sam 
vowed; and how—she was still Miss Mar- 
tineau.’ And thus would she narrate and 
they listen until the sun went down, and the 
fire-fly danced, while the frogs lifted up their 
Voices in full concert. And I said to myself, 
‘Who would have supposed that this Solon in 
petticoats would ever have dwelt upon her 
former days of enthusiasm and hope, or have 
cherished the reminiscences of love? How 
true it is that human nature is the same every 
where.’ Once more: I was conversing with 
a lady at New York, who informed me that 
she had seen a letter from Miss M., written to 
afriend of hers, after her return to England, 
im which Miss M. declared that her door was 
80 besieged with the carriages of the nobility, 








that it was quite uncomfortable, and that 
she hardly knew what to do. Thinks I 
to myself I recollect an old story. ‘Oh! 
grandmother,’ cried Tom, running in, out 


of breath, ‘there ’s at least a thousand cats 
jin our garden.’ 
'plied the old lady; ‘not a thousand, Tom.’ 


No, no, Tom, ’ quickly re- 


* Well, I’m sure there ’s five hundred.’ ‘ No, 
nor five hundred,’ replied the old lady, not 
taking her eyes off her knitting.’ ‘ Well, then, 
grandmother, I’m sure there’s fifty.’—* I don’t 
think there are fifty, Tom.’ ‘ Well, at all 
events, there ’s our cat and another.” -‘ Ah! 
Tom,’ replied the old lady, ‘that may be.’ I 
believe that the carriage of Lord Brougham is 
occasionally to be seen at the door of Miss Mar- 
tineau. But when I heard this I was pleased, 
for I said to myself, ‘So, then, this champion 
of democracy—this scorner of rank and title, is 
flattered by the carriages of the nobility 
crowding at her door;’ and, again I said to 
myself, ‘Human nature is the same every 
where.’ But the reviewer, in his virulence, 
has not been satisfied with attacking me; he 
has thought it necessary to libel the whole pro- 
fession to which I have the honour to belong. 
He has had the folly and impertinence to make 
the following remark : ‘ No landsmen can have 
been on board of a ship a week, without coming 
to the conclusion that a sensible house-dog is 
more like the people he has left at home than 
most of his new companions, and that it (the 
house-dog) would be nearly as capable of solving 
problems on national character.’ Indeed !! Is 
it possible that the reviewer should still remain 
the dupe of such a vulgar error! That at one 
time it was the custom to send to sea the fool of 
the family, is certain, and had the reviewer flou- 
rished in those days, he wonld probably have 
been the one devoted to the service—but tem- 
pora mutantur. Is the reviewer aware that 
one-half, and certainly the most successful half, 
of English diplomacy, is now carried on by the 
admirals and captains, not only in the Mediter- 
ranean, but all over the world. Is he aware 
that when the Foreign Office wishes to do its 
work cheaply and well, it demands a vessel from 
the Admiralty, which is made over to that 
office, and is set down as employed on ‘ parti- 
cular service:’ that during that service the 
captain acts from instructions given by the 
Foreign Office alone, and has his cabin piled 
with voluminous documents ; and that, like the 
unpaid magistracy of England, we sailors do all 
the best of the work, and have nothing but 
our trouble for our pains. Nay, even the 
humble individual who pens this remonstrance 
was for months on this very service, and, when 
it was completed, the Foreign Office expressed 
to the Admiralty its satisfaction at his conduct 
during his short diplomatic career. House- 
dogs! Hear this, ye public of England! A 
sensible house-dog is to be preferred to St. Vin- 
cent, Nelson, Collingwood, Exmouth, and all 
those great men who have aided their country 
as much with their pen as with their sword ; as 
much by their acuteness and firmness in diplo- 
macy as by their courage and conduct in action. 
Now, Mr. Reviewer, don’t you feel a little 
ashamed of yourself? Would you really like to 
give up your name as the author of this bare- 
faced libel? Would you like openly to assert 
that such is your opinion, and that you will 
stand by it? No liberal, high-minded man, 
whatever his politics may have been, has ever 
refused to do justice to a service which has been 
the bulwark of England. Lord Brougham has 
lately published a work containing the lives of 
celebrated persons in the reign of George III. ; 
I will just quote a few passages from his life of 





—— $$ —————— 
Lord St. Vincent: ‘ The present sketches would 
be imperfect if Lord St. Vincent were passed 
over in silence, for he was almost as distinguished 
among the statesmen, as the warriors of the age. 
A statesman of profound views and of pene- 
tration, hardly equalled by any other man of 
his time. But the consummate vigour and 
wisdom of his proceedings during the dreadful 
period of the mutiny, are no less a theme of 
wonder and of praise. When the Addington 
ministry was formed, he was placed at the 
head of the Admiralty ; and now shone forth 
in all its lustre that great capacity for affairs 
with which he was endowed by nature, and 
which ample experience of men, habits of com- 
mand, and an extended life of deep reflection, 
had matured. The capacity of a statesman and 
the valour of a hero, outshone by the magnan- 
imous heart which beats only to the measures 
of generosity and justice.’ Here, again, the 
reviewer is in what the Yankees would call an 
‘ everlasting awkward fix ;’ for he contradicts 
Lord Brougham, the patron and sole supporter 
of his fast-waning Review, without the aid of 
whose admirable pen, it would long ago have 
gone to its proper place. He must now either 
admit that he is himself wrong, or that it is 
Lord Brougham who is in error. He has but 
to choose. -I have but one more remark to 
make upon the review itself. At the close of 
it the reviewer observes, that my remarks upon 
the marine are interesting and useful. How 
does he know? Upon his own argument, if 
we house-dogs are not competent upon shore 
matters, he must be equally ignorant of any 
thing connected with our profession; and I 
therefore consider it a piece of unpardonable 
presumption on the part of a land-lubber 
like him to offer any opinion on the subject. 
The reviewer, whoever it may be, has proved 
himself wholly incompetent to his task. He 
has attacked, but has yet to learn the art of 
parrying, as has been proved by his laying 
himself so open. His blows have been stopped, 
and, without giving, he has received severe 
punishment. I am the more surprised at this, 
as I really considered that there was a certain 
tact in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ which enabled 
it to know where to direct the blow so as to 
make it tell; a species of professional know- 
ledge proper to executioners, reviewers, and 
cab-drivers, and which may be summed up in 
the following axiom: ‘ The great art of flog- 
ging is, to know where to find a bit of raw.’ 
So little have I felt the castigation intended, 
that I have had some compunction in adminis- 
tering this discipline to the reviewer in return. 
Surely the *‘ Edinburgh Review’ can put a 
better head on when it takes notice of this 
second portion of my work ? I will give it an 
anecdote. A lady of my acquaintance was 
blessed with a son, then about three years old. 
She was very indulgent, and he was very much 
spoiled. At last he became so unmanageable 
that she felt it was her imperative duty to correct 
him. She would as soon have cut off her right 
arm, but that would not have mended the 
matter nor the child. So one day, when the 
young gentleman had been more than usually 
uproarious, she pulled up his petticoats and 
administered what she considered a most 
severe infliction. Having so done, with a 
palpitating heart she sat down to recover her- 
self, miserable that she had been compelled 
to punish, but attempting to console herself 
with the reflection that she had done her 
duty. What, then, was her surprise to have her 
reveries interrupted by the young urchin, who 
(appearing only to have been tickled) came up 
to her, and laying down his head on her lap, 
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pulled up his coats, and cried, ‘ More whip- 
ping, ma; please, more whipping.’ So weak 
has been the wrist, whether it be feminine 
or not, that has applied the punishment, that 
I also feel inclined to exclaim with the child, 
¢ More whipping (Miss Martineau ?), please ; 
more whipping.” The reviewer has pro- 
nounced, that ‘ no author is cleverer than his 
works.’ If no author be cleverer; than his 
works, it is equally certain that no reviewer 
is cleverer than his review. Does thé re- 
viewer recollect the fable of the jackass who 
put on the lion’s skin ? _ Why did he not take 
warning from the fabled folly of his ancestor, 
and hold his tongue? He might still have 
walked about and -have been supposed to be a 
reviewer. He asserts that I am not capable of 
serious reflection. He is mistaken. I have 
seldom cut the leaves of the ‘* Edinburgh,’ 
having been satisfied with looking at its out- 
side, and thinking how very appropriate its 
colours of blue and yellow were to the opinions 
which it advocates. But at times I have been 
more serious. I have communed with myself 
as it lay before me, and I have mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here is a work written by men whom 
the Almighty has endowed with talents, and 
who will, if there be truth in Scripture, have 
to answer for the talents committed to their 
keeping ; yet these men, like madmen, throw 
about fire, and cry it is only in sport. They 
uphold doctrines as pernicious as, unfortun- 
ately, they are popular; disseminate error 
under the most specious guise; wage war 
against the happiness of their fellow-creatures, 
unhinging society, breeding discontent, waving 
the banner of infidelity and rebellion, and in- 
viting to anarchy and bloodshed. To such 
prostitution of talent to this work of the 
devil, they are stimulated by their pride and 
their desire of gain!’ And I have surmised 
that hereafter they will have their reward ; 
but, remembering that we are forbid to judge, 
I have checked my thoughts as they have 
turned upon what might‘hereafter be the por- 
tion below of an Edinburgh Reviewer.” 





Hood’s Tour up the Rhine. London, 1840. 
~ Baily and Co. 

InstTEaD of his usual ** Comic Annual,” our 

facetious friend has this year produced, by way 


of variety, a trip up the Rhine. Not that such 
a trip is a novelty in our literature— far from 
it; but, as in all his performances, Hood has 
treated it in a manner different from his pre- 
cursors, or rather pre-steamers, and given us 
new character and remark, though upon the 
old scenes. The book is after the fashion of 
** Humphrey Clinker,” in a series of letters 
from the Rhenish party, consisting of a hypo- 
chondriac uncle, with dying twinges every day, 
yet living pretty merrily on and on ; a widowed 
aunt, who cannot forget her poor dead husband 
George, yet attends tolerably to all common 
matters ; her maid,a Winifred Jenkins; and 
Frank Somerville, the Nepos of the drama, a 
clever, observant, and well-educated young 
man. 

Having only a portion of the publication be- 
fore us (and Captain Marryat’s lesson in our 
eye, see a preceding page), we shall not deliver 
a critical opinion upon this work, and only ob- 
serve that it is full of those originalities which 
mark all the author’s publications. The 
sketch of the hypochondriac is a fair example of 

“As jovial a man, between his paroxysms, 
as you shall find in a chimney-corner; the 
next moment, he sees a coffin, as the super- 
stitious call it, fly ont of the fire, and fancies 


his death-watch standing on the domestic 
hearth. But, as Shakspere says, ‘A man dies 
many times before his death,’ and my uncle is 
certainly no exception to the canon. On an 
average he has three or four attacks a-week,— 
so that at the end of the year his ‘ dying mo- 
ments’ would probably amount to a calendar 
month, and his ‘ last words’ to an octavo vo- 
lume. As you may suppose, it is sometimes 
difficult to preserve one’s gravity during such 
solemn leave-takings at Death's door, at which 
you know he is only giving a runaway knock. 
Like the boy in the fable, he has cried ‘ Wolf!’ 
too often fur those about him seriously to be- 
lieve that the destroyer is at hand ; though, at 
the same time, being thoroughly in earnest 
himself, and long habit and frequent rehearsals 
having made him quite at home in the part, he 
performs it so admirably and naturally, that 
even his familiars are staggered, and look on 
and listen with a smile anda tear. As yet I 
have never seen the stranger who was not hor- 
rified by what appeared so sudden a visitation, 
as well as edified by the manly fortitude, good 
sense, and Christian spirit, with which the 
victim invariably prepares for his departure. 
He has made his will, of course ; and I verily 
believe every member of the family has his in- 
structions for his funeral by heart. Amongst 
other memorials, there is an old family watch, 
nick-named, entre nous, the Death -watch, 
which he has solemnly presented to me, his 
unworthy nephew, a hundred times over. On 
such occasions, I always seriously accept the 
gift, but take care to leave it about on some 
shelf or table in the way of the owner; who, 
when the qualm is over, quietly fobs the time- 
piece, withont any remark on either side, and 
Nunky, Nevy, and Watch, go on as usual till 
another warning.” 

The ‘¢ Voyage across to Rotterdam” is very 
amusing, though scarcely over-nice in some of 


the images conjured up; and the accounts of | 


the places visited and the incidents connected 
with them, as impressed on the different minds 
of the four correspondents, are also entertain- 
ing, and spiced with a number of those quaint 
terms which are so peculiarly Hoodish. But 
before copying a few of them we shall submit a 
sample song :— 


** Ye tourists and travellers, bound to the Rhine, 
Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 
First listen to one little whisper of mine— 
Take care of your pocket!—take care of your pocket ! 


Don’t wash or be shaved—go like hairy wild men, 
Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it ; 
But if you speak English, or look it, why then 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You'll sleep at great inns, in the smallest of beds, 
Find charges as apt to mount up as a rocket, 

With thirty per cent as a tax on your heads— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You’l! see old Cologne,—not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose you will shock it; 

And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowns: 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


You'll count Seven Mountains, and see Roland’s Eck, 
Hear legends veracious as any by Crockett; 

But oh! to the tone of romance what a check— 

‘Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


Old castles you'll see on the vine-covered hill,— 

Fine ruins to rivet the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of baronial banditti,—and still 

‘Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


You'll stop at Coblence, with its beautiful views, 

But make no long stay with your money to stock it ; 
Where Jews are all Germans, and Germans all Jews, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


A fortress you'll see, which, as people report, 

Can never be captured, save famine should block it ; 
Ascend Ehrenbreitstein—but that’s not their forte, _ 
‘Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 





You'll see an old man who'll let off an old gun, 

And Lurley, with her hurly-burly, will mock it; 

But think that the words of the echo thus run— 
Take care of your pocket !~take care of your pocket £ 


You'll gaze on the ane the soil of the vine ! 
Of course you will freely Moselle it and Hock it— 
P’rhaps purchase some pieces of Humbugheim wine— 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


Perchance you will take a frisk off to the baths, 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol and cock it; 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


And friendships you’ll swear most eternal of pacts, 
Change rings, and give hair to be put in a locket ; 
But still, in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take care of your pocket—take care of your pocket ! 


In short, if you visit that stream, or its shore, 

Still keep at your elbow one caution to knock it; 
And where Schinderhannes was robber of yore, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket !’ 


We now subjoin specimens of the morsels 
that enliven the narrative :— 

* At Cologne,’’ writes the uncle, “ I have 

seen the famous cathedral, which is a fine 
building, but not half finished, and as such, 
an uncomfortable sight, for it looks like 
broken promise to God. * " 
On my way home, I looked in at several Ca- 
tholic places of worship. In most of them ser- 
vice was going on, in which I joined; for, 
although it was in a foreign tongue, I felt it 
was in praise of the Almighty, just as well 
as I knew that the music was a psalm tune, and 
not a jig. Thank God, Popery is none of my 
bugbears. I am not like old Mrs. Twisleton 
of Beckenham, who never closed her eyes for a 
week after Catholic Emancipation, for fear of 
being converted in her sleep.” 

His report of a John Bull fellow-traveller :— 

‘* At last I fairly expected to see him go into 
convulsions like a mad dog, for he got a sprinkle 
of the holy water on his coat-sleeve, but he 
brushed it off in as great a hurry as if it had 
been drops of vitriol. ‘ Renounce me,’ says 
he, ‘if I can put up with it!’ and off he 
flounced into the aisle, which only made mat- 
ters worse. ‘ Here’s more of their humbug,’ 
says he, pointing up at a black board that was 
hung to a pillar, and covered all over with 
little legs, and arms, and hands, and feet, in 
wax-work. ‘ All miraculous cures, of course,’ 
says he; ‘but mayhap, sir, you believe in 
miracles ?_ I don’t, and no more did my father 
before me; and what’s more, sir, he wouldn’t 
have knelt down with a Papist on the same 
pavement —he wouldn’t to save his soul.” 
| German Punctuality.—‘‘ Remarking on this 
| subject to an English gentleman on board, he 
jtold me the following anecdote in point :— 
‘During a temporary residence,’ said he, ‘at 
Mayence, I made a slight acquaintance with 
one of the inhabitants, of the name of Klopp. 
He had much of the honesty and conscientious- 
ness attributed to his countrymen; and, though 
in practice a plain, straightforward, matter-of- 
fact person, was nevertheless addicted, like 
Germans in general, to abstruse studies. Sub- 
sequently, for the sake of the baths, I shifted 
my quarters to Ems, and was one morning 
sitting at breakfast, when a rapping at the door 
announced a visitor, and in walked Herr Klopp. 
| After the usual compliments, I inquired whe- 

ther he had come to Ems for pleasure merely, 
for on account of his health? ‘For neither,’ 
} replied the honest German : ‘ my errand is to 
! you; and I shall return home directly I have 
paid off a little debt.’ I was not aware, I told 
him, that we had any pecuniary transactions 
whatever. ‘ No,’ replied Herr Klopp, ‘ not in 
money; but if you remember, on such a day 
(giving me the day and date) we passed each 
other on the Mayence Bridge. I had recently 
been reading Fichte, and my head was full of 
speculations ; so that, though conscious of your 
bowing to me, I omitted to return your salute. 
It is true that I recollected myself in the cattle- 
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market, and indeed pulled off my hat, but that 
hardly satisfied my conscience. So the end is, 
I have come to acquit myself of the debt: and 
here it is 


senting arms, the scrupulous German paid me|romance of Bonn in prose, a legend of a 
up the salute in arrear !’ ” | knight and a dragon in verse, and other mis- 
It is so difficult, however, to pick out these |cellanies, are introduced, finish by giving our 


And, will you believe it, sir ?|plums and currants, that we must leave the | spectatorial readers a view of some of the capers 


with all the gravity of a Prussian sentry pre-| rest in the pudding; and only noticing that a | cut by Hood in the wood way. 


«* Cavaliers and Roundheads.” «« «¢ The Pomps and Vanities of this wicked World.’” 





Elements of Natural Philosophy ; being an 
Experimental Introduction to the Study of 
the Physical Sciences. By Golding Bird, 
M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. &c. Pp. 407. 
London, 1839. Churchill. 

To the letters which are appended to his name 

on this title-page, and which shew Dr. Golding 

Bird’s connexion with science, as well as his 

professional distinctions ; his vice-presidency of 

the Westminster Medical Society, lectureship 
on natural philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, and 
being physician to the Finsbury Dispensary, 

indicate an active and useful life, and a 

thorough practical acquaintance with the various 

important subjects to which he has dedicated 
his talents in this admirable volume. That it 
teaches us the elements of the entire circle of 
natural philosophy in the clearest and most 
perspicuous manner is only a just portion of 
its praise, for there is not a division of this 
circle which it does not elucidate so ably, as to 
make us feel we have been informed of nearly 
all that can be told, to the very latest improve- 
ments, theories, and discoveries, touching the 
many interesting inquiries which occupy the 
attention of the scientific world. Light, mag- 

netism, dynamics, meteorology, electricity, &c. 

&c., are all briefly discussed, or rather we should 

say axiomatically set before us, in such simple 

forms, and so forcible a way, that we cannot 
help understanding them, their action, their 
laws, their operation, and the remarkable phe- 
nomena by which they are accompanied or signi- 
fied. Not only as a class-book therefore,—as a 
volume of useful and beautiful instruction for 
the young,—but as a work of general value to 
both sexes and all ages, we cordially recommend 
this Experimental Introduction as one which 
ought to be in the hands of every individual 
who desires to taste the pleasures of divine 
philosophy, and obtain a competent knowledge 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. | Glasgow, on Thursday, the 17th September, 
Meeting preparatory to the Assembly of the | 1840; and this motion having been seconded, 
British Association in Glasgow. jwas carried unanimously. These were the 

On Saturday last, a meeting of the inhabitants | details connected with their mission to Bir- 
was held in the ‘Town-Hall, for the purpose of |mingham; but as the present meeting had 
hearing the report of the deputation sent to | assembled for the purpose of making the neces- 
Birmingham to invite the British Association | sary preparations for the reception of that body 
to hold its next meeting in Glasgow, and to |in this city, he would beg to state, in connexion 
make arrangements for the reception of the | with it, that as a citizen of Glasgow he felt 
members of the Institution. The Lord Pro-|interested, not only in its prosperity, but in its 
vost was called to the chair, and the meeting, | reputation. The cordial manner in which the 
though not a numerous one, was highly respect- | British Association had been received in all 
able in point of character. the cities and towns at which it had held its 
Mr. Strang proceeded to give a detail of | meetings was known to every one; and he was 
the proceedings which had already taken place, | aware that, on the approaching occasion, the 
with a view of obtaining for Glasgow the|meeting was expected to be the largest that 
honour of receiving a meeting of the Asso-|had yet been held, bringing together at least 
ciation [which we need not repeat]. two thousand of the most illustrious men con- 
Mr. Leadbetter, as one of the deputation| nected with literature and science, not only 
who had proceeded to Birmingham, stated,|from England, but from the Continent of 
that upon him had been imposed the duty of| Europe. He, therefore, did feel anxiety that 
urging the claims of Glasgow to receive the|the reception of these gentlemen should be such 
honour of a meeting of the Association. He}as became the greatness, the intelligence, and 
had represented to the Committee the import-| famed hospitality of the city. They were now 
ance of Glasgow as a great commercial and | met to prepare for that reception, and certainly 
manufacturing city ; urging that, in point of, it would not be realised in the manner they 
population, it was the second town in the| wished, or in the manner which would be cre- 
British empire; it was situated in a rich mi-|ditable to them, unless a portion of the com- 
neral district, affording an ample and most| munity were ready to be at a little trouble and 
interesting field for the inquiries of the geolo-| expense in forwarding the preliminary arrange- 
gist; it was placed on an estuary which had | ments. It was true that a portion of the press 
witnessed the early triumphs of steam naviga-| had made an attempt to deprecate the value of 
tion ; and it was the site of an ancient Univer- | these meetings, and to cast ridicule upon them. 
sity, many of whose professors were favourably | He had attended some of their meetings, and 
known to the world, and had contributed | glanced at their reports, and he had no hesita- 
largely to the march of literature and science; | tion in saying, that but for the existence and 
and, in fine, there was no town in the kingdom | efforts of the British Association, many matters 
where the British Association would realise | most interesting and important to science would 
more readily and decidedly the object for which ; never have been gone into or opened up. They 
it was instituted than in Glasgow, viz. the) had induced government to fit out an expedition, 
advancement of science. Further, he stated, | having for its object researches of the most im- 





of that creation in which they live, move, and| that he could ensure to the Association a kind | portant nature; and they had also induced the 
have their being. It is indeed a production | and most hospitable welcome. The deputa-| government to institute magnetic observations 
which cannot be over-estimated, and doesinfinite| tion having been heard, the Marquess of|in different parts of the world. To deny the 


honour to the comprehensive acquirements and 
instructive talent of Dr. Golding Bird. 


Northampton rose, and moved that the British | value of the Association, was equal to asserting 
Assosiation should hold its next meeting in|that men like Herschel, Buckland, Faraday, 
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Arago, and Humboldt, would countenance a 
society which was useless; or it was equal to 
asserting that the presence of these men was 
not capable of exerting a most exalted and bene. 
ficial effect upon the public mind. He would 
say that it was impossible for any man of aspir- 
ing mind to take part in these meetings, without 
being benefited in all that gives dignity and 
elevation to our nature. He hoped, therefore, 
that the same feeling would animate the pub- 
lic mind of Glasgow, and that this meeting 
would reflect credit and honour upon the city. 
He had only formally to announce that the 
General Committee had accepted of the Glasgow 
invitation in the most flattering manner. 

Mr. Liddell (also a member of the deputation 
to Birmingham) stated that their wishes had 
been responded to by the General Committee in 
the most frank and cordial manner. He con- 
ceived that the meeting in Glasgow would be a 
larger one than any which had been held else- 
where; and it depended upon the citizens of 
Glasgow to meet in a corresponding spirit the 
cordial feelings and sentiments with which 
these illustrious strangers would come amongst 
them. He might state, that upon the return 
of the deputation from Birmingham, meetings 
had been called, and invitations transmitted to 
a number of noblemen and gentlemen to attend, 
and allow themselves to be nominated as the 
local honorary committee ; and from most, if 
not all of them, answers had been received ex- 
pressing their willingness to act. Invitations 
had also been sent to many distinguished 
foreigners to attend, and acquiescing answers 
received from many of them. 

The appointment of the Honorary Commit- 
tee was cordially affirmed by the meeting ; and 
Mr. Strang read notes in reply from his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Earl of Glasgow, the Earl of Eglintoun, Lord 
Douglas, Sir James Graham, and many other 
gentlemen, including the members of parlia- 
ment for the districts; and, in fine, all those who 
are intimately connected with Lanark, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Glasgow. 

Principal Macfarlan. alluded in happy terms 


mittee from the citizens of Glasgow to meet 
at an early date, and subdivide itself into com- 
mittees of finance, &c.; and, above all, to make 
exertions to institute a museum for the recep- 
tion of articles of vert and curiosity. 

Mr. Strang then read the names of a dis- 
tinguished class of foreigners who had been 
invited to attend the annual festival of the 
Association. Amongst those enumerated there 
were the names of celebrated men from all the 
States in Germany, from Sweden, France, and 
Spain. The general Committee will meet on 
Saturday first, in Hutcheson’s Hospital.—F'rom 
the Glasgow Herald. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Forster, V.P. in the chair.—Read, ‘A 
Notice of some Remarkable Deviations in the 
Number of the Parts of Flowers in certain 
Plants,’ illustrated by specimens, by the Rev. 
William Hincks, F.L.S. These deviations are 
the result of the concretion or union of two or 
more flowers. Among other examples was a 
remarkable one in a specimen of Scrophularia 
nodosa, in which a flower had twenty stamens, 
resulting from the union of four flowers; the 
barren filament in each flower being fertile. 
There were several examples of adhesion and 
union of parts of flowers in nothera and Iris. 
—Read, also,‘A Monograph of Streptopus, witha 
Description of a new Genus now first separated 
from it,’ by Professor Don, Libr. L.S. Three 
species of the former genus are described, two 
|of them natives of North America, and the 
third of Nepal. The new genus is founded 
upon the Streptopus lanuginosus of Michaux, 
and a second species from the north-west 
eoast of America. A specimen of a curious 





hybrid, between the wild duck and the pin- 
tail, was exhibited by the Rev. R. Hoare. 


| BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Anniversary Meeting. 

| Frrpay, November 29th. Mr. J. E. Gray, 
| President, in the chair.—Read the reports 
of the Council and Curator. The Society 
jnow consists of one hundred and eighteen 


to the sensible speech of Mr. Leadbetter, and | Members, . twenty-six having been elected 
the important hints conveyed in it ; he detailed | during the past year. The number of Brit- 
the encouraging results of such meetings as ish plants received for distribution to each 
those of the British Association, and concluded | member, as he may select from the herbarium, 
by moving a vote of thanks to the gentlemen |in proportion to his contribution, consisted of 
who had officiated as the deputation to Bir-| 24,860 specimens, 1291 species, 491 genera, 
mingham. The proposition of the Very Rev. | 101 natural orders. Mrs. Riley had presented 
Principal was most cordially responded to. levery species of British fern. The foreign 

Mr. Liddell then moved the adoption of the| Plants received amounted to between five and 
Local Committee ; it included about one hundred | 8ix thousand specimens, for the greater portion 
and sixty names, and amongst these were found | of which, the members were indebted to the 
all the gentlemen of the west who are cele./g00d feeling and liberality M. Schomburgk has 
brated for their scientific knowledge, research, | 4lways evinced in promoting the interests and 
or inquiry. The committee, on the proposition objects of the Society. Mr. J. E. Gray was 
of Mr. Liddell, was allowed to be an open one. re-elected president, and the vice-presidents ap- 


Mr. Liddell alluded to the importance of ap- 
pointing corresponding societies in the west 
and south of Scotland. He stated that many 


of the gentlemen had expressed their readi-, 


ness to officiate, and those who had not written 
might, from their silence, be considered to 
have linked themselves to the interest and 
prosperity of the meeting. He also moved the 
admission of corresponding societies, viz. one 
from Edinburgh, one from Greenock and 
Port-Glasgow conjoined, one from Renfrew and 
Paisley conjoined, one from Kilmarnock, one 
from the northern district of Stirlingshire, in- 
cluding Stirling, one from Falkirk and the 
southern district of Stirlingshire, one from the 
town and county of Ayr, and one from the 
town and county of Dumfries ; and concluded 


|pointed by him were Mr. J. G. Children and 
| Dr. Macreight. From December to April the 
| Fooms of the Society will be open every Saturday 
evening, in order to extend the advantages 
| which the herbarium and library afford. 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspayY, December 3.—Read ‘ Memoir onthe 
Formation of Tables, of the Relations subsist- 
ing between the Force of an Electric Current, 
and the Deviations of the Needles of Galvano- 
meters; followed by Researches on the Causes 
of Derangement in Thermo-electric Pairs, and 
on the Means of Obviating them when Applied 
to the Measurement of Mean ‘Temperatures,’ by 
M: Peltier. Translated from the ‘“* Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys.” tom. Ixxi. pp. 225-313. 





by moving for the appointment of a large com- 


An abstract would not enable our readers to 





form a just opinion of M. Peltier’s researches ; 
we, therefore, refer those who may be inter. 
ested in these branches of the science to the 
work above named.—Read, also, * An Account 
of an Experiment,’ by Mr. Mackrel, the result 
of which is the pérfect inverted copy of any en- 
graved copper-plate, employed as the electrode 
of a common constant voltaic arrangement. 
The copy consists of the metal thrown down by 
electrical action from the sulphate. and deposited 
on the copper electrode. In former experi- 
ments conducted by Mr. Mackrel, relating to 
the lamination of clay, he had observed this 
effect produced in the deposition upon a piece of 
a visiting-card plate, which he had accidentally 
used for his voltaic arrangement. For the 
production of lamina in the amorphous clay, 


(hy the electrical current, it was necessary to 


place the voltaic plates in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, in consequence of which the deposited 
metal was unequally arranged on the copper 
electrode, in much greater abundance on the 
lower than on the upper part of the plate. To 
obviate this, Mr. Mackrel constructed the 
following simple arrangement: ‘In a white 
earthenware pot, of about eight inches in 
diameter and four inches in depth, he placed a 
seidlitz powder-box, over which was secured a 
covering of thick brown paper ; in the former, 
containing a solution of sulphate of copper, was 
placed horizontally, the copper plate previously 
engraved, and to which was soldered a wire 
connecting it with the zinc plate,—this plate 
was placed also horizontally in the box which 
contained a solution of muriate of soda,—the 
box was supported by two pieces of wood placed 
across the pot.”” The engraved plate employed 
contained the announcement of genuine double 
distilled lavender-water, &c. surmounted by the 
royal arms; and although subjected to only 
five days’ action, the edges of the deposited 
metal-plate were of considerable thickness ; to- 
wards the centre, however, the plate was much 
thinner, and when held up to the light nume- 
rous minute holes could be detected. The im- 
pression was most perfect, the faintest line was 
transferred. Whether this interesting result 
will be utilised, future experiments can alone 
decide. At present, from the specimen we 
examined, its apparent brittleness and almost 
crystalline arrangement involves considerable 
doubt of success. But the cry is up, and where's 
the check to human ingenuity? Professor Ja- 
cobi, Mr. Spencer, and others, have produced 
results similar to those of Mr. Mackrel’s :—Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat.—It gives us great plea- 
sure to announce that owing to the individual 
liberality and exertions of a member of the 
Electrical Society five gymnoti, or electrical eels, 
are on their passage to England. Advice of 
their shipment has been received by the So- 
ciety, and they are daily expected. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the monthly meeting on Thursday, Mr. 
Yarrell in the chair, the usual report was 
read. Balance carried to December, 143/. 18s. 
7d., making allowance for 500/. in Exchequer 
bills. The number of visitors to the. Gardens 
and Museum, during November, was consider- 
ably over 2000. A new building has been 
constructed for the reception of the various 
specimens of the simia tribe in the possession 
of the Society. Three great objects have been 
kept steadily in view in the constraction and 
arrangement of this building :—Ist, to pre- 
serve the health of the animals ; 2d, to approx- 
imate their present condition, as nearly as the 
circumstances of confinement will permit, to 
the habits which characterise them in a state of 
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nature; and, 3dly, to arrange them, as near as 
may be, according to their natural affinities, 
and to those principles of scientific classification 
which are founded upon the necessary relations 
subsisting between their organic structure and 
the habits and economy of their lives. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxForD, 28th November.—The following degrees were 

conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—F. Nicholas, Wadham College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. S. Broderip, Balliol College ; 
T. D. Wintle, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C, H. Aitkens, New Inn Hall; 
F. Hinde, W. B. Stevens, W. Ewing, Lincoln College; 
w. B. Graham, W. C. Rawlinson, E. Lane, Magdalen 
Hall; F. J. Taylor, Christ Church; E. R. Jones, Scholar 
of Brasenose College; J. D. Dalgairns, Scholar, T. 
Preston, Exeter College; T. Pearse, E. K. Burney, 
Demys of Magdalen College; B. Jowett, Fellow, E. D. 
B. Estcourt, G. Hadon, Balliol College; T. C. Maule, 
Fellow, J. W. Deane, St. John’s College; P. H. Dod, 
Worcester College; W. S, Oke, Wadham College; W. 
Y. Smythies, Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGE, 27th November.—The following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Kitton, R. Blanchard, Queen’s 
College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

(Anniversary Meeting.) 
NovEMBER 30th. The Marquess of Nor- 
thampton in the chair.—The following were 
elected the new Council. Those Fellows whose 
names are in Italics, not belonging to the last. 
The Marquess of Northampton, President ; 
John William Lubbock, Esq. M.A. Treasurer ; 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., and Samuel Hunter 
Christie, Esq. M.A., Secretaries; and John 
Frederick Daniell, Esq. Foreign Secretary. 
Other Members of the Council: —Sir John 
Barrow, Bart., Francis Baily, Esq., Thomas 
Bell, Esq., John Davy, M.D., Bryan Donkin, 
Esq., Edward Forster, Esg., Thomas Galloway, 
Esq. M.A., Thomas Graham, Esq., Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A., Francis Kiernan, 


Esq., John Lindley, Esq. Phil. D., Richard | 


Owen, Esq., Richard Phillips, Esq., Major 
Edward Sabine, R.A., Robert Bently Todd, 
M.D., John Taylor, Esq. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Nov. 28th.—A further portion was read of 
Mr. Cullimore’s ‘ Memoir on the Monumental 
and Historical Successions of the Pharaohs,’ 
referring chiefly to the respective order and 
arrangement of the series of shields in the 
tablets of Abydos and Karnak. This was fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Life of Columbanus,’ by Mr. 
Wright, intended for the Society’s “‘ Biographia 
Literaria Britannica.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Hatta in the chair.—Mr. Windus ex- 
hibited a large piece of crystal, engraved in in- 
taglio, with a crucifix. Mr. Colburn, of Nor- 
wich, exhibited a small ancient cup of silver, 
gilt, of elaborate workmanship, probably used 
for the sacrament. Henry Howard, Esq. of 
Corby, exhibited drawings, collected on the 
Continent, of several relics of Charlemagne. 
Mr. Waller exhibited an engraving, and six 
very elaborate and beautiful drawings, by him- 
self and brother, of monumental brasses of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The read- 
ing of Mr. Kemble’s ‘ Observations on the 
Runes of the Anglo-Saxons’ was concluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
»— Geographical, 9 p.m.; Medical, 8 P.M. 
Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 84 F.M.3 ZOO- 
ical, 84 P.u.; Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 


ae einesday.—Society of Arts, 7$ P.M. ; Medico-Botanical, 


| Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.u.; Royal 
| Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 
Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 
Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Mathemati- 
cal, 8 p.m. ; Guy's Hospital Physical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Findens’ Royal Gallery of British Art. Part 
IV. Containing, The Sheep-Washing, after 


after C. Stanfield, R.A.; and, The Procession 
to the Christening, by P. Williams. 
WE have here the fourth part of the finest 
series of engravings that, in this form, has ever 
appeared in this or any other country. Single 
| prints, excellent in art and worthy of all praise 
| and encouragement, are occasionally published, 





jand deserve the patronage they obtain; but) 


| there are few in the higher department of art, 


Sir David Wilkie; The Battle of Trafalgar, | 


;the finest of a naval action ever painted; but 
| we are sure that this is the finest engraving of 
this class of subjects that has ever been exe- 
cuted. Its scale, seventeen inches long, makes 
it large enough to frame with an imposing 
| effect, and every naval man ought to possess 
;it. The moment chosen by Stanfield is when 
—about an hour after Lord Nelson received his 
death-wound—the Victory is disengaging her- 
self from the Redoubtable, and the enemy’s 
ships have nearly all surrendered. With what 
| truth the scene has been represented, is proved 
by the acknowledgment of the gallant sur- 
vivors of that glorious day; and we remember 
nothing in art more skilful than the engraving 
from it, to which our praise has done such 
inadequate justice. 

We could not dismiss this beautiful and na- 
tional work in the common terms of admira- 


and, with a great deal of talertt in England, it tion, or the usual brevity which the limit of 
has been too much trifled away in animals and|our columns necessarily compels us to adopt. 
such unimportant productions. The present! One of the chief objects of our journal when it 
work is one which Messrs. Finden, eminent in | was established was to encourage and protect 
their art as engravers, have boldly ventured | the Fine Arts of our country, by directing the 
upon, in the full confidence that great care and | attention of men of taste and affluence towards 
taste in the selection of the pictures to be them, so that they might become purchasers of 
engraved, and grace, beauty, and skill in the | such new productions as they approved ; and to 
execution of the engraving, would be rewarded vindicate the claims of our artists to the patron- 
by distinguished patronage. Their spirited un-|age which they were fully entitled to receive 
dertaking has obtained this extensively; but from their country, when their merits were 


the price at which the work is published — 
twenty-five shillings, for three large and ex- 


ago, would have cost five guineas—ought to 
place it.in the hands of every man who admires 
what is beautiful in art and has the means of 
possessing it; and there are few, if they have 
the taste and inclination, who have not the 
means of possessing it at this low price, which 
has made it accessible to nearly all. Its success- 
ful continuance, however, can only be supported 
by numbers. 
lished, we spoke well of them, as we felt that 
they deserved to be so noticed: even then we 
| praised the size, for they were large enough to 
do justice to the character and expression of 
the heads; but though several plates were pre- 
pared on the same scale, these spirited artists 
;and publishers decided upon enlarging the 
| future plates, and the engravings of this num- 
|ber are one-fourth larger than those in the 
| earlier numbers: and Millar’s splendid engrav- 
jing of Stanfield’s ‘‘ Battle of Trafalgar” is 
| nearly double the surface of the earlier prints. 
| This zeal in conducting the work, and regard- 
| lessness of expense in its production, must and 
| will obtain further encouragement. How such 
costly and beautiful engravings can be sold at 
the price is a marvel to us; but we repeat, 
that numbers alone can sustain such an under- 
aking. 

Among the prints in the present number, we 





|have an engraving from the only landscape 
| Wilkie ever painted, and a beautiful scene it 


is for his subject—‘* Sheep-washing.” It is 


|charmingly engraved by Finden, and is alone 
| worth the whole cost of the part, especially to 
|the collectors of prints after this eminent 
| painter. 


Another subject is a picture painted 
by Penry Williams of Rome—* The Procession 
| to the Christening.”” When it was exhibited it 
|drew much attention. It is an interesting and 


|delightful picture, and great praise is due to 


Mr. Stocks for the ability with which he has 
engraved it, and so well preserved the sweetness 
of character and expression in the figures. But 
|our favourite (we cannot help having one) 
in this number is Millar’s brilliant and beauti- 
ful engraving from Stanfield’s ‘‘ Battle of Tra- 
falgar.” We believe the picture to have been 


quisitely engraved prints, which, twenty years | 


When the early parts were pub- | 


fairly reported. 





SKETCHES. 

COURT ANECDOTE—ROYAL COURTSHIPS. 
|Ir is not easy to say why Court anecdotes 
|Should appear in the Literary Gazette instead 
of the fashionable columns of the “ Morning 
| Post,” the court news of the other papers, or 
|the columns of the ‘‘ Court Journal,” or 
|** Court Gazette ;” the proper authorities for 
much that does happen about the court, and 
much more that does not. It can only be to 
furnish matter for some future memoir.writer, 
and thus, as it were, anticipate, instead of 
review facts, of such universal and popular 
interest! Well, as we hear, our young and 
gracious queen has, from her lofty station in 
the world, been of late rather curiously em. 
barrassed for a lady under her peculiar circum. 
stances. It became necessary for her to indicate 
her preference for Prince Albert sufficiently to 
make him acquainted with the royal partiality, 
and so put affairs in train for the arrangements 
which we now officially know are in progress. 
This was a delicate task, but the queen aca 
quitted herself of it with equal delicacy and tact. 
At one of the palace balls she took occasion to 
present Prince Albert with her bouquet, and the 
hint was not lost on the gallant German. His 
close uniform, buttoned up to the throat, did 
not admit of his placing the Persian-like gift 
where it would be most honoured; and he 
immediately drew his penknife and ript a slit 
in his dress nearest his heart, where he grace. 
fully deposited the happy omen! Again, to 
announce the projected union to the Privy 
Council was an easy duty to that of intimating 
it to the principal party concerned; and we 
understand that here also our Sovereign Lady 
displayed unusual presence of mind and female 
ingenuity. The prince was expressing the 
grateful sense he entertained of his reception 
in England, and the delight he had experienced 
from the kind attentions shewn to him during 
his stay, when the queen naturally put the 
question upon which their future fates so much 
depended—* If your highness is pleased with 
the country, would you wish to remain in it?” 
Who can doubt the reply? And thus it is, 





accordipg to the accounts which descend from 
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The airy monarch looked over his shoulder at 
the jovial mayor, and, with a smile, repeated 
the line of the old song, 
«* He that is drunk is as great asa king,” 

and immediately turned back, and complied 
with the request of his host. Upon Charles II.’s 
restoration he confirmed the establishment of the 
post-office, and the regulations continued till the 
year 1784. A new mode of transferring letters 
by mail was suggested and carried into effect 
by Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, in 1782. Before 
the adoption of this plan, letters were taken by 
boys on horseback, or with carts. Upon re- 
ferring to a pamphlet, 1681, called the “* Flying 
Courier,” we find it mentions, “‘ If any gen- 


the perfumed atmosphere of royalty, even to 
the lowly haunts of literature, that reigning 
Queens are wooed and wedded ! ! 


THE POST AND PENNY POST. 
THE Penny Post is not a novel, but only a 
revived feature in the annals of England. To 
the curious, the following historical facts may 
not, at this time, be uninteresting. 
Commercial intercourse must always have 
required some method of conveying letters from 
one place to another, but how that was accom- 
plished, is not easily determined ; it is probable 
that the vehicle of communication between 
great towns was a common employment, as 
the carriage of goods is in the present day.|tleman desires to ride post to any principal 
Whatever may have been the mode of convey-| town, post-horses are always in readiness 
ing letters, it seems to have been attended with | (taking no horse without consent of his owner), 
uncertainty ; for, upon referring to corre-| which in other king’s reigns was not duly ob- 
spondence of the olden times, we find letters! served,” and only 3d. was demanded for every 
superscribed with the admonition,—*‘imme-, English mile, and for every stage to the post- 
diate,” and with ‘care and speed ;”” a caution | hoy * 4d. for conducting. “* Besides the excel- 
by the by which is often resorted to, even in Jent convenience of conveying letters and news 
our days. A species of Post existed as far back | on horseback,” it continues, “ there is of late 
as the reign of Edward III. The first mention | an admirable accommodation both for men and 
of a postmaster-general is made in Camden’s women of better rank, to travel from London 
* Annals,” in which he relates that ‘* Ran-| to almost any village near the great city, that 
dolph, so much employed by Queen Elizabeth the like hath not been known in the world; 
in foreign embassies, held this office.” | that is, by stage-coaches, wherein one may be 
The eartiest account we meet with of regular transported to any place sheltered from foul 
Posts is in the year 1462, when Louis XI. | weather and foul nags, and free from damaging 
finding the mercantile fairs at Genoa drew | one’s health by hard jogging, and this at the 
much money out of France, instituted those | very low price of one shilling for every five 
fairs at Lyons which afterwards became s0/ miles, but with such velocity and speed, as that 
famous ; und he also established regular Posts’ the posts in foreign countries make not more 
and couriers in France, for the more speedy! miles in a day as from London to Oxford + or 
communication of commercial intelligence. Cambridge, and that in the space of twelve 
Formerly the management of the foreign) hours, not counting the time for dining, setting 
mails was under the direction of a stranger} forth not too early, nor coming in too late.” 
chosen by the foreigners in the city, who even| The useful method of the Penny Post + was 
assumed to themselves the right by prescription | projected by one David Murray (1683), av 
of choosing their own postmaster. James I.) ypholsterer in Paternoster Row, who commu- 
erected the first office for the conveyance of| nicated the scheme to Mr. David Dockeora, a 
letters to and from foreign parts, which be) searcher in his majesty’s Customs of the Post 
placed under the control of one Matthew de| of England, who carried it on for some time 
Jurster, or del’ Equester. This office was after-| with great success. The government, discover- 
wards claimed by Lord Stanhope, but in 1632 ing that this system produced an immense 
was confirmed and continued to William} annual income, laid claim to it as part of the 
Frizet and Thomas Witherings by Charles II.| crown revenue. Mr. Dockeora was compen- 
The importance of this mode of communica-| sare with a pension of 200/. a-year, and the 


tion does not seem to have received much | receipts of the penny post were granted to the 
Fy s 1 | Me a 
attention till the Commonwealth, when an | Duke of York by letters patent. The penny 





outline of a more regular and_ extensive} 
system was suggested by Edward Prideaux, the 
attorney - general, who was appointed _post- 
master-general by an ordinance of both Houses 
of Parliament; in the execution of which 
office he first established a weekly conveyance 
of letters to all parts of the kingdom. In 
1653, the Common Council of London en- 
deavoured to set up a post-office in oppo- 
sition to that of Prideaux, but they were 
checked by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, declaring the office of Post-master to be 
in the sole disposal of Parliament. In 1656, 
a new and regular general post-office* was 
erected by the Protector; this office was in 
Lombard Street, and on its site stood a cele- 
brated tavern called the King’s Head, which 
was destroyed in the great fire of London. Sir 
Robert Vyner replaced it with a large house, 
for his own habitation: of whom the well- 
known story—Sir Robert, during his mayor- 
alty (1676), was honoured with the presence 
of Charles II.; the king was for retiring after 
staying the usual time, when Sir Robert, with 
his skin full of wine, laid hold of the king, and 
said, ‘‘ Sire, you must have another bottle.” 
~* The Emperor Cyrus erected post-houses throughout 


post is not mentioned in the statute book till 
the year 1711, upon the union of England and 
Scotland. i 


de W. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Hammond evinces great 
enterprise, and is, we trust, improving so much 
as to bid fair to give him a reward for his per- 
severance. Romeo and Juliet, on Monday, in- 
troduced a Mr. Maddocks as Romeo, and Miss 


Emmeline Montague as Juliet. The for- 
mer was very grotesque and galvanic, and 
gave rise to great laughter. The young 
lady, on the other hand, who is very young, 
and has since repeated the part with Elton 
as Romeo, made quite a favourable impres- 
sion. She is a charming creature, with a 
voice of music and melody, and if she has 
heart and feeling must become a bright orna- 
ment to the stage. A Night in the Bastile, an 
adaptation from the French, in three acts, is a 
capital acting piece, and extremely well acted 


* The emperor Augustus introduced the system of the 
post among the R an ployed post-chaises, 

+ “Mr. Thomas Dye’s coach comes to the Crown, in 
Holborn, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; and leaves 


London, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday.” 








the kingdom of Persia. 


t This was made a twopenny post in 1801. 


by Vining, Elton, Miss Pettifer, Mrs. W. West, 
and, above all, Mrs, Stirling, who is the main 
prop of the drama. When it is shortened 
(which is the only thing necessary), it must be 
very popular. 

Covent Garden goes on rejoicing. 

The Haymarket and the Adelphi go on most 
prosperously. 

The St. James’s has brought out a burletta 
called the Pupil of Da Vinci, with some of the 
sweetest music by Mr. J. A. Wade. Mr. 
Braham has also been performing in different 
characters nightly. 








VARIETIES. 
VIRGIL’S EPITAPH. 
To the Editor, &c. 


+ THE inscription which Virgil is said to have 


prepared for his tomb, 
«* Mantua me genuit ; Calabri rapuere; tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces,” 
has been tersely translated as follows :— 
«* T sung flocks, tillage, heroes. Mantua gave 
Me life, Brundusium death, Naples a grave.” 
This, I believe, is the accepted translation ; 
but it has always occurred to me, that one 
more euphonious, even if a little extended, 
would be preferable. I therefore offer the fol- 
lowing :— 
I, who at Mantua received my birth, 
Died at Brundusium, and returned to earth 
At Naples. I have sung the country’s charms, 
The cares of tillage, and the clash of arms. 
Lambeth, December 2d, 1839. J. P., M.A. 
Fletcher, the faithful attendant of Byron, died 
lately ; and his son, married to a daughter of 
L. Zambelli, also formerly attached to his lord- 
ship, is in business in Brunswick Square. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Robert Liston’s Elements of Surgery, 8vo. 2d. edition, 
11. 5s.—Repton’s Landscape Gardening, by J. C. Loudon, 
Easy. 8vo. 12. 10s. 3; coloured, 3%. Gs,—Sandal in the Olden 
Time, an Historical Poem, 12mo. 4s.—W. E. Walker's 
Tailors’ Philosophy; or, Science Complete in the Art of 
Cutting, royal 8vo. plates, 1/. 7s. Gd.—Wodderspoon’s 
Historic Sites in the County of Suffolk, plates, 9s. 6d.— 
Jarman’s Voyage to the South Seas, 12mo. 4s.—Defoe's 
Novels and Miscellaneous Works, Vol. II. 5s.—Parley’s 
Tales about Plants, l6mo. 7s. 6d.—Parley’s Lives of 
Franklin and Washington, 16mo. 4s.—Mrs. Ellis’s Sons 
of the Soil, a Poem, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Flindoft’s Rise 
and Progress of the Laws of England, 8vo. 8s.—Flindoff’s 
Introduction to Conveyancing, 8vo. lM. — Seymour's 
Sketches, illustrated by A. Crowquill, 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls.— 
The Fright, by the author of ** Nan Darrell,” 3 vols. post 
8vo. li. 11s. 6d.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXV.: Dogs, 
by Colonel H. Smith, Gs. —W. H. Willshire’s Principles 
of Botany, 12mo. 6s.—Cornaro’s Sure Methods of Life, 
38th edition, 18mo. 3s.—Corporator’s Manual, by I’. Hig- 
son, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— Champ de Roses, par A, Duhact- 
Fauvet, 12mo. 5s.—Buried Bride, &c. (Poems), post 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Gleanings, Historical and Literary, 2d series, 8vo. 
12s.— Townshend's Sporting Excursions in the Rocky 
Mountains, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s.—Glossary of Provincial 
Words used in Herefordshire, 12mo. 3s. 6d,— Historical 
Eloge of James Watt, by M. Arago, translated by J. P. 
Murehead, 8vo. 8s, 6d. ; 4to. 11. 1s.—Hope’s Doctrine of a 
Triune God, 12mo. 6s.—Felltham’s Resolves, new edition, 
f.cap 8vo. 6s.—Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 1s.—Elstob’s Anglo-Saxon Hom- 
ily, new edition with notes, 8vo. 6s.— Pratt's Statutes 
relating to Justice of the Peace, 2d and 3d’ Victoria, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—James’s Christian Professor, 4th edition, f.cap, 
4s.—Sir W. Waller's Divine Meditations (1680), 12mo, 
4s.—Daily Lesson, Book No. III. by Dunn and Crossley, 
ls. 6d.—Catalogue of London Periodicals, Law Reports, 
and Newspapers, for 1840, 1s.—T'yas’s Illustrated Napo- 
leon, Vol. I. royal 8vo. lis. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

This sheet of the Lit. Gaz. differs somewhat from our 
common form; what with Marryat, Cruikshanks, and 
Hood, there are cuts enough till our readers come 

ain. i 
“EW hen we noticed Mr. Rogers's volume of ‘* Anti- 
popriestian,” we stated that it was a singular work ; which 
opinion being questionably expressed, as it might mean 
singularly good or singularly bad, we beg leave to set the 
matter right, by saying that, in our opinion, it is not 
only a curious production, but displays so much learning 
and originality, as to be well worthy the attention of the 
public. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, founded A.p. 1815, on the 
Original Basis of the London Equitable. 
Head Office, No. 5 St. Andrew Square, age 
Present Accumulated Fund, upwards of £845,000 Annual 
Revenue, upwards of £150,000. Whole Profits Sees to the 
Assured. Divisible every Seven Years. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosebery. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
‘The Hon. Lord Moncrei 
The Right Hon. the Lor¢-Justice General. 
The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. 

(All of whom, as well as the Directors, Ordinary and Extraor- 
dinary, are permanently connected with the Society by Assur- 
ance of more than three years’ standing.) 

The Surplus Profits ascertained at 31st December last were 
sufficient to secure,— 

1, A Retrospective Bonus of Two per cent. per annum, or 14 
per cent. for the Septennial Period, not only on the original 
sum assured, but likewise on the Bonus additions pre- 
viously declared. 

2, A Contingent Prospective Bonus of T wo per cent. per annum, 
to be paid from and after 3lst December last, on all Poli- | 
cies of five years’ standing that may emerge before 3)st ! 
December 1845, when the next Investigation, and conse- 
quent Declaration of Bonus, takes place. 

The Directors are authorised, by a by-law of the Society, 
passed in 1827, to grant Loans to Members on the security of 
their Policies (without any expense except the Stamp for a Pro- 
missory Note), to the extent of nine-tenths of their calculated 
value atthe time. They are likewise empowered to allow Mem- 
bers to commute their Bonus- Additions; i.e. to have their 


Just published by T. rae Historical Engraver to the 
-H. 


Queen an the Duchess of ent, 
LOWERS of INFANCY; or, Scenes of 


our Early Days: ina series of subjects of infant interest 

and maternal solicitude, finished in the very highest style of 

art, and dedicated, by special permission, to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, 

Elegantly bound in 4to. price 1/. 1s.; Proof Copies, 1. 11s, 6d, ; 

in morocco, 21. 28, 
Published by Mr. Woolnoth, 2 Linden Grove, Kensington; 
and to be had of Ackermann and Co, Strand. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, a new edition, 3 vols, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, fren "the Death 
of Queen ane to the Reign of George II. 
y LORD MAHON. 
Roce: Murray sovcwasee ies Street. 





‘Nearly pani, vo, . 
PAIN under CHARLES the SECOND. 
Extracts from the Correspondence of the —~ _ anna 
Stanhope, British Minister at Madrid from 1690 to 
Selected “— the Originals at C a 
LORD MAL HON. 


pm. a oa edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In the press, 8 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 


IR SAMUEL ROMILLY, with his 





Bonus applied towards reduction of their future Annual Pre- 
miums. 
Thus, for example,— 

A, in the year 1820, being then forty years otege, insured his 
life for £3000, paying an annual premium of ... -£98 5 0} 

He is now fifty-nine years of age, and has an actually vested 
Bonus or Addition, declared and attached to his Policy, of 10351. 
12s., which, with the 3000/., the original sum assured, shews | 
aes = amount of the sum preety contained in the Policy | 

. £4035 12 0) 

*Were Ato die i in 1845, after “payment ‘of his | premium for that 
year, the sum payable under the Policy would be .... £4600 11 9 

Or, if it were an object to him to reduce his present Annual | 
Contributions, he might, ESS aire up his Bonus, ow his 
future premium from 981. 5: +e 1 

Ur, if he preferred estes immediately the notre aon of | 
his Bonus, he would, by surrendering it, be entitled to a sum 
° covessee £56310 8B 
If he were desirous at present ° ng a loan on his policy, 
he might borrow to the extent of £1430 0 0| 

The above example will probably be admitted to be perfectly 
sufficient to shew, in a practical point of view, the great benefits 
to be derived by parties insuring with this office: 

The Directors are at all times ready to cotartain Proposals for | 
Loans, either on Redeemable Annuity, or on tirst Heritable Se- 
curity. Every information on this or any othersubject connected | 
with the Society may be obtained on application (if by letter, post | | 
paid) to the Head Office in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's | 
Agencies. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager, | 

Edinburgh, 5 St. Andrew Square. 

N.B.—Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals to meet any par- | 
ticular contingency, or effect any specific object, will be trans- | 
mitted to parties desirous of obtaining them; and all official 
communications of this nature are considered as strictly con- 
fidential. 

Agencies in England :— 
London,—Hugh M‘Kean, 7 Pall Mall West. 

Bradford, —Geo. Rogers, Horton Road. | 
Hudderstield,—Hugh Watt, banker. 

Leeds,—William Ward, attorney. | 
es. ser Oughterson on Co. Exchange Street East. | 

h un. Cross Street, King Street. | 
fee sage eo Bertram, 12 “Sandhill H 





POLARIZATION OF LIGHT, . | 
E. M. CLARKE begs to inform the Scien- | 
tific Public that the Third Edition of his Catalogue (de- | 
layed to embody the announcement of some new and important ia 
Apparatus for the illustration of Polarized Light) will be de- 
livered gratis with the ensuing No. of the Philosophical Maga- | 
sine for January 1840. | 
Full descriptions are given of every instrument, rp it will be 
perceived that the ar c! in 
itself, and calculated to exhibit all the varied ond interesting | 
phenomena lately discovered. { 
Gentlemen who honour E. M. Clarke with their orders are | 
assured that, in purchasing any instrument of his construction, - 
| 





they will obtain at the same time all its objects and accessories 


ary d i 
No, 428 Strand, opposite Coutts’s Bank. 





ineluded i in its _oagesis have no occasion to make supplement- 


their apparatus. 





y r { 
YINDENS’ ROYAL GALLERY of 
F BRITISH ART, Part IV. published this day, contains 
heepwashing, the only Landscape painted by Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A.— The Battle of Trafalgar, painted by C. Stanfield, | 
KA A—T he Procession to the Christening, by Penry Williams. 
reap one in a handsome Portfolio. 
Price—Prints, 1/. 5s.; India, 2l. 2s.; Before Letters, 31. 38, 


London: Published by the Proprietors, at 18 and 19 South- | — 


ampton Place, 
Threadneedle 8 


T° ADVER RTIS SERS.—The latest days for 

receiving Advertisements are,—for 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 142, Wednes- 
day, December 18; Bills (8500), Thursday, December 26. 

Captain Marryat’s Poor Jack, Wednesday, 
December 18; Bills (10,000), Saturday, December 21. 

Copland’s Medical Dictionary, Wednesday, 
Bevestber 11; Bills (4000) Saturday, December 14, 

endow: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Euston Square; sold also by F. G. 


Moon, 20 
treet; and Ackermann and Co. Strand. 





'On Monday, the 2d of D 


od. 
{ London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 


Political ie 
Edited by his SONS. 
John Mazeay> Albemarle Street. 


DE FOE’S NOVELS AND — LANEOUS a. 

» printed uni. 
formly with the Waverley Novels, Vol. yin (being ro Second 
and — Volume of Robinson Crusoe), price 5s. bound 
in cloth 


pe NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 








WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE. 

This Work is printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. The entire 
Collection will form 18 vols) Each Work of the Author may be 
purchased separately. ° 

Vol. I11. will be published on the Ist of January, and contain 
the Adventures of Captain Singleton, otherwise called Captain 

b 


preoured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 
P AUL PERIWINKL Ej OR, THE PRESS. GANG. 
On Monday, the 2d of Di 


with Two fine spirited ae. wl by ‘hi, oom ls. he new 


Number of 
ENTURES of PAUL PERI- 








HE ADVE 
WINKLE; or, The Press-Gang. 
‘This popular W: ork will be regularly published aw Month, 
until fully completed in Twenty Number: 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Chanpelie; ‘and sold by 
all Booksellers ; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
Town and Country. 


/On January Ist will be y printed in 
medium 8vo, the First. N lumber of 
8) So &, 
y CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
Author of? - Simple,” &c. with Illustrations by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
To be Fame: mag in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


blished a 1 








1N MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
The First complete and illustrated edition o! 
HE LETTERS of HORACE ‘WAL 
POLE (Earl of Orford). 

Including upwards of Three Hundred New Letters, forming 

- uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 1797. The whole 

first t h lly arranged, and illustrated 
with Exp! 1 Notes, trom MS. and other 
Sources. 

*,* The Work will be comprised in 6 thick 8vo. vols. price 
| 4s. each, handsomely bound. Vol. I. embellished with Por- 
traits, will appear on the Ist of January next. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in € rdinary to Her Majesty. 
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On the First of February \ will be published, price 1s. (to be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Parts), No. I. ofan entirely Original 


Work, entitled 
NHE COMIC NOVEL; 


or, Downing 
Street and the Days of Victoria. 
y LYNX, 
With many I)lustrations in many styles by the Artists’ Fun 
b. Socie ¥. 

“A novel of life, not politics. Let not the title of Downing 
Street mislead society; but let not society imagine it is at all out 
of place."—Lynz, 

London: H. Bailliere, 219 Regent Street. 


_ IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CATTLE, &e. 

Early in January wil! be published, in atlas 4to. price 21s. 
No. 1. with Four beautifully coloured Plates, of 

LLUSTRATIONS of the BREEDS of the} { 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Descriptive Memoirs. 

By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Aaveukars in the University of Edinburgh, &e.; 
Author of ‘* Elements of Practical Agriculture.” 

The First Number will be devoted to Cattle, and will contain 
Illustrations of the Wild or White Forest Breed ; the Pembroke 
Breed; and the West Highland Breed. 

%%m* A detailed Prospectus of the work may be had of all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF « MARMION.” 
Vearly ready, in demy 8vo. 
A RM I N. A Poem. 
By SIR WAL ‘TER 8C coTT. 
With Fifty t 1 Wood E 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street ; Freee rand Crawford, 
Edinburgh; Curry and Co. Dublin. 





8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 6, 


R. BENTLEY will immediately 
publish the ye NEW WORKS :— 


Memoirs of the Court ‘of England during the 


Reign of the Stuarts. 
By John Heneage Jesse, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, with waa from original Paintings. 


The _— a Legends. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous Tilustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 


Ill. 
LADY CHATTERTON'S NEW NOVEL, 
A Good Match. 


To which is added, The Heiress of al 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


IV. 
The Path-Finder ; or, the eer Sea. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Author of « The Pilot,” ‘* The Prairie,” “ The Last of 
the Mohicans,” &c. 3 vols. 


New Works just published :— 


* <2 ge A , 
Memoirs of Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. &c, 
E. Howard, Esq. 
audin of ** Rattlin the Keefer.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
“A narrative at once ample in its details, impartial in its 
views, and clear and forcible in its style.”"—Morning Herald, 


One Fault. By Mrs. Trollope, 


Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” “ Vienna and the 
Austrians,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill, 
The 2d edition of 
Confessions of a Thug. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
In the Service of His Highness the Nizam. 3 vols. 
“« This is no fictitious narrative. Although given in the form 
ofa romance, the work carries with it the full impress of authen- 
ticity.”—Sunday Times. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in ne to Her — 


Preparing for Publication, 
THE CONTINUATION OF 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S 
CRACY in AMERICA. 
Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, a Third and cheaper Edition of 
Democracy in America, 
By M. De Tocqueville, in 2 vols, post 8v0. 
*« De Tocqueville,is the Montesquieu of our own times.”—Lon- 
don Review. 
«A masterly work.”—Morning Chronicle. 
««'The very best work on the subject of America we have ever 
met with.”—Blackwood. 
«The most complete work that has appeared on the United 
States.”—Sun. 


DEMO. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
With Ten Engravings (Five Numbers), price 10d, the 


| Pape)! WORLD (Part VIII.): 
Journal of Popular Information and Entertainment. 
Conducted by JOHN TIMBS, 

Eleven Years Editor of «The Mirror.” 

Engravings: Sir James Thornhill’s Portrait of Jack § Sheppard ; 
New Church and Grammar School, Southwark; Captain Cook's 
Tablet, Botany Bay; Kailway Travelling Post Office; New 
Phoenix Fire Office; Statue of Telford; and four others; with 
70 closely printed Pages of Literary and Scientific Novelties, 
Vol. I. of the Literary World, with 66 Engravings, 5s. — cloth 

Al eekly Numbers, price T'wopenc: 
George Berger, Holywell Street, Strand. 





No. XCVII. for December. containing acopious Index, cem- 
pletes the Sixteenth Volume of 


HE BRITISH ce teptety et | 
and Monthly Register of Religi and Eccl 

Information, Documents, &c. 
Its leading contents are :—Original Papers and Correspondence 
—Antichrist inthe Thirteenth Century — Photius, No. 2—Anti- 
quities—Sacred Poetry—Elath in the Land of Edom, by the Rev. 
B. Winning — Scottish Presbyterians, by the Rev. John 
Pra ery and the Design of Ordination, 4 Richard 

hearse of the a Rev Francis Huyshe—Rev. C. Gregory 
— Ancient Christianity and 
the Oxford ‘Tracts— von F.D. Lidge rag or on “The Lord’s 
Day”—Baptism for the Dead—Kev. H. Coddington on Church 
Architecture—Charch a mataie oe of Books—Documents 
and Reports—And its usual varied Summary of Statistics and 
Matters interesting to the Church and Universities. 

J., G., F., and J. een St. Paul's Church Yard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Palit Mall; J, Surrilly260, end T, Clerc Smith, 











London: Longman; Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Regent Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, , AND 








2 vols. 8vo. with 88 ~~ Engravings, Woodcuts, 
and 


UNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA; 
their — Social, Political, and Economical. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street, 

PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT PLANTS. 
In 1 handsome vol. square !6mo. embellished with Ninety En- 
gravings. Price 7s. 6d. bound in P Ly 

UT 


ALES LANTS, 
By PETER + 


Edited and prepared for press by Mrs. Loudon. 

** Botany is in itself a very comprehensive science, and one 
which it will require much time and study to understand; but 
chis little book ier shew you the first step towards acquiring 
some knowledge “ei 

ondon : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may 
be esiaianaied by order, of all other Booksellers. 





HE AGAMEMNO ON of /ESCHYLUS. 
A new edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Philological. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
Universities. 

By the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, &c. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Anew see es 8vo. with oe by Edwin and 
harles Landseer, R.A 
HE ART of DEER- STALKING. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L.S 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 


N INTRODUCTION to the 
LITERARY HISTORY of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 


Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq, 
John woot Albemarle Street. 


“With a Portrait, 8vo. 8s, 


ISTORICAL ELOGE 


_ M. ARAGO. 


Sreeriates from the French, with eeteee ea by 
AMES P NTRICK MUIRHEAD, Esc “A 
ohn Mura, Albemarle Street. 


With Ilineteations, post Svo. 108. Gd, ‘Sennd; 


pues WILD SPORTS of SOUTH 


By a W. C. HARRIS, E.I.C. Engineers. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


” of JAMES 


In 2 vols, 8vo. po 1. 4s. in boards, the Second Part of 
HE REMAINS of the Rev. R. H. 
FROUDE: containing Essays on Theological Subjects, 
and History of the Contest of Archbishop Becket and Henry the 
Second. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


of whom may be had, 


The First Part, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1d. 1s. 


Books just published atthe Dabeenty Press, Oxford, at the 
following prices, in sheets:— 


7 vols. 18mo, 1/. 1s. 
HE HISTORY of the REBELLION and 
CIVIL WARS in ENGL 
By EDWARD, EARL es th ARENDON, 
A new edition, from the original Manuscript. 


15s. 
The Same, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England ; Seine a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Or- 
ders, Articles of Inquii ry, &c. from the Year 1546 to the Year 
1716, with Notes, nee cal and ogee § 

Edward Cardwell, D. 
Principal of St. Alban’ s Hisit. 


Notitia Scriptorum "ss, Patrum aliorumque 
veteris Ecclesia N » que in C Anecdot- 
orum post annum Christi MDCC. in lucem editis continentur, 
nunc primum instructa opera et studio J. G. Dowling, A.M. e 
Coll. Wadh. Ecclesiw Anglicane Presbyteri. 

3 vols. 8vo, 11. 108. 

Scholia Graca in Aristophanis Comeedias, ex 

Codicibus aucta et emendata a G. Dindorfio. 





Lately published, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s, 
Aristop et Fragmenta, ex 


recensione G. Dindorfii. 





“ 2 vols, Svo. 18s. 
Annotationes in Aristophanis Comeedias 
G. Dindorfii. 
Sold by J. Parker, Oxford; T. Payne and H. “emo Pall Mall; 
d E. Gardner, Paternoster Row, Lo 


SECOND PART.—GOETHE’S FAUST. 
‘The only Translation which has appeared in this Country. 

TRANSLATION, partly in the Metres 
of the Original and "gia in Prose, of Part II. of 

Goethe's Faust, with other Poe: 

By LEOPOLD J 7. BERN ays, 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Sampson Low, 42 Lamb's Conduit Street, 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Price 12s. cloth, the Second M TEMOIRS. of of 
ISTORICAL S of the 
QUEENS Sannin from the Commencement of 


the 12th Century. 
By MISS LAWRANCE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Pri 3. Od. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, 


Also, 
By Samuel Rogers, Esq. Price 


1. 
la. 6d. 

9 

a 


3. 


Poems. 
Elia. 


Elia. 
In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part III. ofa 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
JICTION ee cee and partly arranged by the 
— Rev. HUGH JAM 3 hos B.D. Principal of King’s Col- 
ge, London. Edited the 4 HENRY J. ROSE, B.D. late 
Fonoe of St. John’s College, C ambridge. 

London: B. Fellowes; J.,G., F., and J. Rivington; Duncan 
and Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J.M. Richardson; J. 
Bohn; J. Bain; R. Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. and A, Green- 
land; F. C. Westley; J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; 
Capes and Co.; J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. H. 
Parker, Oxford. 


Ist Series, price 2s. 6d. 
2d Series, price 2s. 6d. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





a ENDID ANNUAL, 1840. 
endidly bound in morocco, 2. 2s: 
PrINveN’ S TABLEAUX; Prose, Poetry, 
and Art, for 1840, embellished in ‘4 new and unique style. 
Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
mperial 4to. India Proofs, 3/. 3s. 
A few copies, coloured after the original drawings, 31, 3s. 
““We have not seen more appropriate and characteristic ac- 
companiments. The tableaux are worthy of the high names of 
the Findens.”—Lilerary Gazette, 
«¢The most attractive Annual of the season.” 
Gazette, 


— United Service 


Price One Guinea, in morocco elegant, 
The Oriental Annual ; 
Tales, Legends, and Romances 
y Thomas Bacon, E 
With Engravings by W. and E. tates. 
royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
«« The engravings are greatly superior to any thing we have met 
with in this work."—U. S. Gazette. 
«« The embellishments are of the most exquisite kind.”"—Herald. 
«* Mr. Bacon a introduced more of life and interest into the 
li and t i are more varied than usual,”— 
Atheneum, 


vy few India Proofs, 





Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Ryd AND ELEG/ aye WORKS. 
n 8vo. price 14s. cloth; 18s. moroc 


ue POETS of AMERICA. Illustrated 


by one of her Painters, with many beautiful Embellish- 
ments, engraved on Steel in an entirely new style. 


With Twelve Engravings, price 16s. cloth; 20s. morocco, 
LIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully illustrated Edition. 
** Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book contains a 
great number of lyrical and other poems, many of which are ex- 
tremely beautiful.”—United Service Gazette, 


Ill, 
Elegantly bound, price 12s, 
NIFT from FAIRY LAND. A Series of 
Tales and Legends. With One Hundred fanciful and 
illustrative Etchings. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 





6th edition, — Additions by Mrs. B¥####, f.cap 8v0. 
. cloth, lettered, gilt edges. 
H W 


Biss Tf. 
Major A*#***, 


‘To which are added, Pp reclets for pap om _ BeeHHK, 
Also, revised by a Lady of 
pr 
INTS on ETIQUETTE ‘and the Usages 
of Society. 
By Ayw ose 
19th edition, revised, with Additions by a Lady of Rank, 
rice 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered, gilt edges. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and enemies 


New edition, to be completed on 24th December. 
IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
nani (Vol. X. on 24th December.) 
The omen uniform, with 176 Engravings:— 
Vaverley Novels. 48 Vols. 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 Vols. 
Prose Writings. 28 Vols. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co, London. 


pa eh S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 
3 large Vols, 8vo. price 30s, in cloth boards, 
CO MMENTARY on the PSALMS of 
DAVID. 
By JOHN CALVIN. 
A New Translation, in 3 vols. 
“Calvin shines with unrivalled lustre in the learned lists of 
sacred expositors.”—Mogheim. 
“In the fy ol the Holy Scriptures he (Calvin) is one of the 
y consult.” —Bishop Horsley. 
London Printed for T’ homas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 











THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


A new edition, revised, i “dl os i Ns 13mo. 1. lu. te cloth, and lettered, 
OETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER ; 


containing Meister's se and Meister's 
Travels. 


The French Rovetenters a History, 
2d edition, in 3 vols, 12mo. om U. 5a. cloth, and lettered. 


Critical and M c=. Essays. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 2/, 2s, cloth, and lettered. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 
ice ls. 


rice 
LETTER to the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
PERCEVAL, B.C.L. on his recently published Volume 
in defence of Apostolical Succession. 
vondon : S, Cornish and Co. 126 Newgate Street; I. Cornish, 
37 New Street, Birmingham, 35 Lord Street, Liverpool, and 18 
Grafton Street, Dublin; and John Chisholm, 32 West Register 
Street, Edinburgh. 


DOUCE'S ILL USTRATIONS OF SHAKSPERE. a 

Inl a large vol. 8vo. embellished with Forty Engravings 

n Steel and Wood, price 14s, in cloth boards, 
xf 

LLUS TRATIONS of SHAKSPERE, and 
of ANCIENT MANNERS; with Dissertations on the 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspere; on the Collection of Popular 
Tales, entitled ‘* Gesta Romanorum ;” and on the English Morris 


ance. 
By FRANCIS DOUCE. A New Edition. 

«« He who, An this day, can entirely comprehend the writings of 
Shakspere, without the aid of comment and of laborious illustra. 
tion, may be said to possess a degree of i inspiration almost com- 
mensurate with that of the great bard himself.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; 
and sold by all other Bookealiers, 
E*TazuanzaL INQUIRIES in in 
CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
y HORATIA PRATER, Esq. 

“A work wun, though by no means free even from material 
defects, displays considerable patience and experimental dex- 
terity on the part of the operator." 

* Du reste, malgré ces taches légéres, l’ouvrage n’en est pas 
moins un des plus intéressants qui aient été — jusqu’s ce 


jour sur la ns, "—Revue Médicale, Paris, 1835 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 
Also, by the same Author, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Thoughts.—1. On the Sensibility of the 
Imagination, with Practical Illustrations from the Lives of 
Petrarch, Sterne, and Byron. (In reference especially to the 
Opinions of Thomas Moore, Esq.) 

2, On the Final Cause for the Love of Posthumous fame. 

3. On Utilitarian Ethics. (In reference especially to the 
Opinions of Jeremy Bentham, Esq.) 

4. On Indecision. 

5. On the Law of Copyright. 

«« The author professes his object to be the search after Truth; 
and if that retiring and mysterious lady has not thought proper 
to withdraw her veil at his bidding, there is at least some merit 
in looking for her, instead of taking her existence on trust, as is 
the wont of nine-tenths of the world.”—New Monthly Magazine, 


Simpkin, Marshal!, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 

L ISTO! 'S ELEMENT s OF: SURGE RY, greatly enlarged. 
In 8vo. with nearly One Hundred and Fifty Wood Engravings by 

Bagg, and Three Copperplates, the Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised and greatly enlarged, price 25s. cloth, lettered, of 

LEMENTS of SURGERY. 

By ROBERT LISTON, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Price 7s. boards. 
ERMESIANACTIS POETZ ELEGI- 
ACI COLOPHONII FRAG MENTUM, Notis et Gilos- 
sario et Versionibus tum Latinis tum etiam Anglicis instruzit 
JACOBUS BAILEY, A.M. é Coll. Trin. Cant. Appendicis loco 
subjiciuntur Archilochi ac Pratine Fragmenta duo similiter 
instructa, 
Veneunt apud T. Stevenson, Pemtanrige 5 et Whittaker 
ondini. 

The same editor has inthe press an Edition of the Greek Comic 
Fragments translated by Cumberland, to which are appended the 
whole of the F, of by Fawkes, In 
this Work are included several unpublished English versions by 
Archdeacon Wrangham. The two volumes will form a com- 
plete collection of the Greek Fragments rendered into English 
verse in the pages of “ The Observer.” 





STRIVE AND THRIVE, BY MRS. MARY HOWITT. 
In One Pocket Volume, | embellished with ‘I'wo Engravings, price 
2s. 6d. half-bound, 


Qtaivs and THRIVE; or, Heaven helps 


Those who help Themselves. A T- ea forming part ofa 
Series entitled “* Tales for the People a their Children,” 
y MRS. MARY HOWITT. 
London: Printed’ for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINE S ‘ 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. oan tee with 1241 ee “on Wool, 
. cloth, lettered 
R. U RE’S- ‘DICT JNARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing a Clear 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 

“A great boon to the British manufacturing public."— 
Atheneum. 

«The work should lie on the desk of every counting-house and 
warehouse in the kingdom, side by side with M‘Culloch’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Commerce.’ —Glasgow Chronicle. 

#%« Subscribers are requested to complete their copies, a6 
there are but few = the separate parts remaining on hand 
don; Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES 








1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 


LETTERS ON PALESTINE. 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, : 37, 38. By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 6d. with Ninety-Three Wood Engravings, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


And Confirmations of Sacred History from the Egyptian Monuments. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


*¢ An elegant and well-executed little work, on a most interesting subject.”—British Magazine. 


LONDON: C. TILT. 





Just published, price 2s. 


THE DRAMA; 
A TREATISE ON PROSE AND VERSE, DRAMATIC 
COMPOSITION, DRAMATIC AUTHORS, 
AND THE 


OF DRAMATIC AMUSEMENTS 


TO WHICH IS ANNEXED, 


THE POET’S DEATH; A BALLAD. 
By GEORGE NASH, Author of ‘* The Outcast.” 


««'The Outcast,’ a poem possessing great merit, and such deep interest pervading the whole, as would furnish 
materials for any novelist. It is modelled after the dark productions of Byron, and contains all the fiery feelings of 
the ‘Laras’ and ‘ Giaours,’ teeming with raging revenge and wild adventure, and shewing how a great and honour- 
able spirit may become vicious, from circumstances over which it has no control. ‘The Outcast’ is a fine produc- 
tion, and whoever the author may be, we hesitate not (in spite of a few faults) to pronounce him a man of genius, It 
is long since we have read a poem so full of energy and soul-stirring interest. ‘There is an earnestness about it which 
all who peruse will acknowledge.” —Literary Gazette. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 


EFFECTS 





A NEW WORK BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 


HE laughing Admirers of “ THE COMIC ANNUAL” will not, it is believed, look par- 

ticularly grave at the promise this Year held out to them of a Continental Variety. But 

for the information of the Public generally, Messrs. A. H. Barty and Co. have the pleasure to 
announce an entirely New Work, entitled 


UP THE RHINE; 


Being a Collection of Letters by a Family Party, with numerous original Embellishments, 
sketched from Nature and without Art, 


By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
The Work, price 12s. will be published in a few days. 
LONDON: A. H. BAILY AND CO. 83 CORNHILL. 





n2 vols. price 18s. cloth, % Price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Ls hs y y, 2 
and LETTERS from|M\HE POULTRY-YARD._ A Practical 
View of the best Method of gg Rearing, and Breed- 


ing the various Species of Domestic Fowl]. 
By PETER BOSWEL L. 


SSAY $ 
ABROAD. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by MRS. SHELLEY. 


Also, in 1 vol. price 12s. cloth, 


Also, just published, price 2s. 6d, new editions, 
The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. micdeinks Dosutes on Sheep. * 
Edward Moxon, — Street. 


— ; Stewart's Advice to the Purchasers of 


EER Ho 


HORNE TOOKE'S DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
Small’s Veterinary Tablet, in case. 


In | vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, ie 
TIEA IITEPOENTA ; or, the Diversions of | The Art of Taxidermy, price Is. 
The Practical Farmer’s Manual, price 2s. 


a oon 

3y JOHN HORNE TOOKE. “ . 4 

With numerous Additions from the Copy prepared by the Au- | Published by Ww. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 

thor for republication; to which is annexed, his Letter to John 139 Cheapside, London, 

Dunning, Esq. A new edition, revised and corrected, with Addi- | — 

tional Notes by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.S.A. F.L.S. | 
London: Printed for Thomas as Teges 73 nites sane 


PENN'S MAXIMS FOR ANGLERS, &c. 





MRS. EDWARD THOMAS’S NEW POEM. 
Turkey, gilt, 


IR REDMOND; a Metrical Romance. 


2d edition, enlarged, with 24 Illustrations, f. “cap 8vo. 7%. 6d, | By MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 
AXIMS and HINTS for an ANG LER, | | Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Frost and Miseries of Fishing ; and Maxims and Hints for a | __— oe visti 
es8-Player. 
, By RICHARD PENN, Esq. F.R.S. NEW AND Siciecee el OF GULLIVER’S 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. VEL 


Se 


Tobe ee. = A ight Monthly Parts. 
Beautifully printed in large 8vo. price 2s. Gd. 


8vo. 108. each = = ae 
HE PLAYS of AR ISTOPHANES. paz III. of the New Standard Edition of 
Edited, with kn lish Note 4 adapted to the Use of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Illustrated by upwards of 
Schools and Univers: itie: — otes, and adapted to the Use of | pour Hundred Woodcuts, after Designs by ar aa With 
4 Notes and Elucidations from various Original and Manuscript 
a THOM: as MITCHELL, Esq. A.M. Beers; an Essay on Philosophic and Satirical Fictions; a New 
ag published, 


Life of Swift. 
1. The Acharnenses. 2. The Wasps. 3. The Knights. By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.S. &e. 
. The Clouds; and 5, The F rogs, nearly ready. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





London: Hayward and Moore, 63 Paternoster Row.) 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


I, 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
E GO Y N E 


’ | ) 0 I S 8s. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of “« The Governess,” 
21s. cl 


Il. 
LADY BLESSINGTON'S NEW POEM, 
The Belle of a Season. 
Imperial 8vo. with 10 Plates, 31s. 6d. crimson silk. 


III, 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
Henry of Guise ; or, the States of Blois. 
3 vols. 


IV. 
Captain Marryat’s Diary in America. 
Second and mane Part, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. 


8 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


VI. 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 


3d edition, with — f.cap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


Lives of the. British Poets. 
By Robert Bell, Esq 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12¢. cloth, 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh Illustrated. 


Royal 8vo. with 13 Plates, 2is.; Proofs, 2. 2s, 


1X. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


13th edition, f.cap 8vo. 10s, cloth, lettered. 


xX. 
Southey’s Poetical Works. 
10 vols, f.cap 8vo. ee and Vignettes, 2/, 10s. cloth. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
ONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
WORKS, Volume Fifth, containing “Oxford.” 5th 
edition, 
Glasgow: John Symington and Co. fondon: Ball, Arnold, 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1840, with 
Twelve Plates by George Cruikshank, many Woodcuts, 
— a oe Th variety of useful and entertaining matter. 
* The whole series (six years) may be hadin three neat 
vols. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. each, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





ITERARY FRESENTS for YOUNG 
PERSONS. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 
her Uncle. 
8d edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Il. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 


By a Lady. 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 6d, each, bound. 


Ill, 
Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 


6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


IV. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 


4th edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 


Vv. 
Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 


12mo, 


VI. 
Stories for Children from the History of 


England. 
llth edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Vil. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 


Anew -_* 18mo. 3s, 6d, 


Lady Calleott’ 8 + History of Spain. 


vols. 12mo. 


Little Arthur’s History of England. 
By Lady Calicott. 
A new ty 18mo, 3s, 


Garry Owen ; or, "the Snow Woman. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 


XI. 
The History of the late War, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 7. 





MR. COLBURN 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


EXCURSIONS m DENMARK, NORWAY, ano SWEDEN, 


With Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those Countries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 
Author of “ Excursions in the Interior of Russia, &c.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound. (Now ready.) 


THE SPITFIRE; A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


By CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER, 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” “* Ben Brace,” “ Jack Adams,” &c. 3 vols. 


COMMENTARIES ON SHAKSPERE. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. COURTENAY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. (Now ready.) 


‘¢ An almost inseparable companion to Shakspere’s plays.” Literary Gazette. 


SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, 


WITH A VISIT TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By J. K. TOWNSHEND, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. (Now ready.) 


Vv. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, comptertr. 
; The complete edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 25s. bound, of 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, THE FACTORY BOY, 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


With all the Illustrations by Hervieu, Buss, and Onwhyn, will be ready for delivery on the 9th instant. 
N.B. ‘The publication of the Monthly Parts of this Work will be continued as usual, until it is completed. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 


Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations. 


“THE DIARY OF A NUN. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


«« Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love.”—Shakspere. 


MARIAN; OR, A YOUNG MAID’?S FORTUNES. 


By MRS. Ss. C. HALL. 
Author of “ Uncle Horace,” “ Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


IX. XI. XIII. 
The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing. A Pilgrimage to Palestine. | The Completion of the 


By the Hon. G. W. Osborne, By Marie Joseph de G b jay Tj y 
pithy Rhateinae tothe Goncrnae-Camaral of ladle, Ae Diary of the Times of George IV. 


8vo. with 16 original Sketches, taken on the Spot. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Hifcotsations. Being Vols. III, and IV. 


i s Cheaper edition, in post 8vo. price 16s. 
The Marine Officer Feuhements a Novel a 
. +4 ° J . , . 
By Sir Robert Steele, Knt, K.C.S. + ly Sal | The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs. 
s puty-Lieutenant of Dorset. Author of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. (Now ready.) 3vols. (Now ready.) (Now ready.) 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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